














a loud voice. 
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In a moment the American stood in the 
doorway, his hands full of papers, just as 
he had sprung from his desk. 

“Step in, Mr. Braithwaite.”” The man- 
ager could not help remarking to himself 
that it was a fine figure of a man that 
stood awaiting his orders. Tall and lithe, 





By John Kimberly Mumtord 


HERE were troubled faces in the office 
T of the English mercantile house of Cart- 
wright, in Tabriz, and with good reason. 

It was a busy office, as such establishments 
go in Persia. The Oriental languor was tem- 
pered with a good deal of Anglo-Saxon snap 
and energy. Like most of the European and 
Armenian offices, it was in a caravansary, a 
honeycomb of a building on four sides of 













THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN WERE PERCHED SIDE BY SIDE, 
LOOKING SCORNFULLY DOWN AT HIM, 


a square. In the middle of the square was a| 


great tank of fetid water, with which, five | gathering for the firm for a year the finest it. Ready’s the word. Remember that.’ 
times a day, the Mohammedans laved their carpets to be found anywhere in that partof| Jim remembered. He went on mastering | 


faces and hands while they prayed. Great | 
bales of goods were piled here and there, | 
awaiting the departure of the caravans. 


Over this scene the windows of the Cartwright | made. The long camel train, with its valuable | ‘Well, for whatever happens to me.’’ 


office looked out. You mounted to the office | 
by winding stairs, whose steps were few in | 
number, but so high as to make cdimbing them 
difficult to any but a long-legged man. 

At the top there was an outer room or vesti- | 
bule where, during business hours, there stood | 
from ten to twenty pairs of sandals, belonging | 
to the native attachés of the house, and to other | 


Persians who came to do business there. The |. 


main office looked little enough like an Ameri- | 
can place of business. The whole place was | 
covered with rugs. Mattresses were spread | 
along the sides of the room, against the walls, 
and on them sat the Persian employés,—mirzas 
or secretaries, money-changers, accountants,— | 
their legs curled up under them, big lambskin | 
caps on their heads, and with little short-legged 
desks, scarcely a foot high, in front of them. 

In one corner, on high stools, was the con- 

tingent of Anglo-Saxon clerks, and beyond a 
low, narrow passageway through the heavy 
wall was the inner office, where 
sat the manager of the branch, 
a handsome old Englishman 
into whose hair and beard 
thirty years of commercial 
skirmishing with the tricky 
Orientals had brought plente- 
ous streaks of gray. 

Before him, in an attitude of 
deference, stood a native, a a 
thin, sunburned fellow, whose 
eyes were heavy for want of 
sleep, and whose rough cloth- 
ing was still white with the 
dust of the road. Within the 
hour he had arrived, after a 
headlong ride from the moun- 
tain districts in the south- 
western part of the province, bringing word 
that the turbulent Kurds along the border were 
at last in motion for the long-threatened raid 
into Persia. 

The country was in a ferment. Sheik 
Obeidullah, who was at once a civil and 
religious chief, had been raising his legions of 
fierce warriors among the mountains. His 
provocation was grave. The Persian governors 
on the border, disappointed in their efforts at 
extortion, had beheaded some threescore of 





his followers, had looted some villages and 
imprisoned the women and children. Through- 
out all the wild ranges of Kurdistan rang the 
ery for revenge. 

And now within a week the whole western 
country would beablaze with war, and caravans 
bound for Tabriz would be prey to the raiders. 
That was the reason why the shadows were so 
deep on the brow of the British manager. 

The Cartwright concern, of whose 
welfare in Persia he was chief custo- 


brown of skin from exposure to the Persian 
sun, straight and broad-shouldered, he 
was the sort of man that would have glad- 
| dened the heart of a cavalry recruiting officer. 

| “Mr. Braithwaite, we have just received word 


| that the Kurdish forces will break over the | 


| border in a few days, and some one must go 
| post-haste to Sujbulak with considerable 
| money, to complete the purchase of a large lot of 


| carpets there, and start them on by caravan to | 


| Trebizond. It is impossible to deliver the 
| caravan here, and whatever is done must be 

done at once, because the Renwick agent, who 
| was in Urumiah last week and working south 


man, and he called out “Braithwaite !’’ in | 
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were all laid up before Thanksgiving, and 
| when Jim ran half the length of the gridiron 
and touched down in the last three minutes of a 
losing game against Yale, turning a defeat into 
a victory, he heard his classmates over on the 
“bleachers”’ singing : 


“Oh, when you want the business done 
By play that’s strong and steady, 
Just take a look at old Princeton, 
She has a man that’s—‘Ready|!’” 


It was the same Ready Braithwaite that 
left the manager’s house in Tabriz that night 
before the historic Kurdish raid, and walked 
slowly back to his lodgings through the silent 
and unlighted streets with five thousand pounds 
in gold and Bank of England notes in a bag. 

“Now,” said Mellish, his English roommate, 
with a pardonable tinge of jealousy in his tone, 
“T suppose all the pistol practice and the 
education of that Lucy mare which you have 
been putting in your spare time at will be very 
valuable to you.” 

“T think they’ll come in handy, Frank,’ 
janswered Braithwaite. “‘Who knows? 


dian, had interests in every quarter toward Bushire, will secure the whole lot at| Asad,” he called to the native servant, 


of the kingdom. 
enormous commercial houses of which 
the English have been founders in 
almost every part of the world. It 
exported silk and gums and curious 
arms and armor and shawls and 


carved silver- 


~ without num- 
ber. 

In this case 
- it was carpets. 

- In Sujbulak, 
known as the 
Kurdish capi- 
tal (although 
there is no ac- 
tually consti- 
tuted state of 
Kurdistan), a Kurdish merchant had been 


the country. 


ware, wool, | 
and carpets 


picking. Now, could you start on such a 
journey at once?” 
Braithwaite’s clear eyes were fairly snapping. 
“Oh, yes, sir,” he answered, quietly. “I’m all 
| ready to go at any time.”’ 


that you can take the road at sunrise.” 


When Braithwaite was a small boy, at home 
in western New York, his father had said to | 


It was one of those | his own price, and they’re the cream of a year’s | “have the mare ready and call me at five! I’ll 


saddle her.” 
“Yes, sahib.” 

In the pink dawn of the Persian day the 
| Lucy mare, which had in her the triple birth- 
| right of Hungarian, Arabian and Karabagh 


velvets and spices and opium, dried | “Good!” saidthemanager. “Then you may blood, was climbing the foot-hills to the south 
fruits, tur-| see me at the house this evening, and I’ll give of Tabriz, on her way into the teeth of war, 
quoise, hand-| you the necessary money and instructions, so| with Ready Braithwaite and five fhousand 


| English pounds on her shining back. A single 


— | blanket was strapped behind Braithwaite; in 


one pocket of his hunting-coat were some 
hard biscuits, and in the other some cakes of 


him one day, “Jim, there’s one thing I want | chocolate, At his waist, swinging from a full 


| to say to you while you’re little, that the secret 
of success in this life, if a man has grit and 
honesty to start with, is in being ready—ready 
to take advantage of his opportunities. Some | 
men have a good many opportunities; others | 
never have but one, and as you go along you'll | 
often hear men saying, ‘I missed the chance of 
my life.’ Those are generally the failures, and 
you'll find that they missed the chance of their | 
lives just because they weren’t ready to take 





|one thing after another. People asked him 


cartridge-belt underneath his coat, were the two 
big Colt revolvers he had brought out from 
home. 

It was slow going up the hot sides of Sahend, 
but the powerful creature under him seemed 
to understand the urgency of the mission and to 
share her master’s haste. Leaving her to make 
her own pace in the steep places, and crowding 
her a bit where the nature of the way would 
warrant, he found himself at last travelling over 


| fairly smooth country, with the mountains 


towering, more or less remote, on every hand, 


and Lake Urumiah shining like a boundless * 


He had contracted to deliver the consign-| what he was doing it for. “Oh, I’m just plain of silver on his right. 


ment in Tabriz, where cash payment was to be 


bales, was due to start eastward, and now, 
within a week, the chaos of Asiatic war would 
be raging along all the highways. 

The caravan could never reach Tabriz, and 
on the other hand, if the goods were not secured 
at once, they would be bought up by the collector 
of a rival house, who was making a hurried 
journey through the district, to get out what he 
could in advance of the disorder. It meant a 
loss of many thousand pounds sterling in profits. 

**Somebody,’’ said the 
manager, anxiously, turning 
to his chief clerk, who sat 
near by, “must get out there 
to Sujbulak with that 
money in a hurry, 


and close the matter before this storm breaks. 
It’s a risky business, but there’s no other 
way.” 

“I think, sir,” was the thoughtful answer, 
*you’d better send the American. Of course, 
to trust a native with that amount of money is 
out of the question, and Braithwaite’s more up 
to a hard job like that than any of the rest of 
our people. Besides, he won’t need a week to 
get ready in.” 

“Yes, I think you’re right,” replied the elder 


getting ready,” he said. “Ready for what?” 





| ‘They laughed at him, but that did not matter. | 





















**a FINE BRACE OF BUZZARDS! 


carried the name into college. When he tried 
for full-back on the team, and was turned down 
hard, he stayed in training and played on the 
“serub” whenever the chance came. 

“What's the use of going on, Jim?” his 
roommate asked. 

“Oh, I might as well be ready,” said Jim. 
The regular full-back and the two substitutes 





At noon he halted some distance outside the 
town of Ducargan. With his head on the 
saddle-bags containing his treasure, he slept till 
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?? SAID BRAITHWAITE. 


One day a neighbor’s boy hailed him: “Hello, | four o’clock, and at five, after a splash in the 
Ready!” And the name stuck. From that | little watercourse near by, he started on again. 
time on he was “ Ready” Braithwaite. He} With night came a glorious moon, and with 


its radiance to light the way, he pushed along, 
meeting now and then a train of camels laden 
with giant bales, and with their bells tinkling 
softly through the night. 

A couple of hours’ rest on a grassy slope 
bordering the road sufficed for horse and man, 
and as morning dawned they entered the old 
Mongol capital of Maragha, with the sweet 
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scent of the gardens and orchards heavy on the 
air all about them. 

The firm had an agent there, a shipper of dried 
fruits, and at his house they rested till evening. 

Early the next morning they were in Mian- 
doab, which was taken a fortnight later by the 
swarming Kurds. Already the warning of the 
raid had come, and the inhabitants were hiding 
whatever of value they could. Thousands of 
them were preparing to take the road. Others, 
with more hardihood, were polishing weapons 
and preparing for resistance. Watching themas 
he spurred out of town on the last stage of his 
journey, Braithwaite said to himself, “They are 
not ready ; that’s what’s the matter with them.” 

After crossing the Tatavu River, the road led 
into higher country. When midday came, 
Braithwaite turned off up a gully, some hundred 





yards from the road, where the stream flowed | 


cool. There he took the saddle off the mare, 
picketed her within reach of a measure of barley 
which he threw on the ground, and then seated 
himself near by, to make a meal off crackers, 
chocolate and brook water, with some cheese he 
had bought at Miandoab. 

“Well, Lucy, old girl,’”’ he said, between his 
voracious bites, “‘we’ve had a clear field so far. 
If our luck and your legs last till to-night, we’re 
likely to save the firm of Cartwright & Co. a 
good sum of money.” 

As if in response to this encouraging remark, 
Lucy stopped munching her grain and whinnied, 
looking intently up the gully with ears pricked 
in alarm. From behind a small ridge of rock 
above the bank of the stream a black, conical 
sheepskin hat was rising into view, and under- 
neath it a villainous, bearded face. 

Its owner surveyed Braithwaite with a con- 
temptuous leer, and as if convinced that he had 
found an easy victim, came out a little farther 
from his place of concealment, and gave vent to a 
long, shrill sort of bird-call. In a few minutes 
another forbidding visage appeared above the 
rock, and soon the two highwaymen were perched 
side by side, looking scornfully down at him. 

“A fine brace of buzzards!” said Braithwaite. | 
“Let’s wait and see if there are any more,” and | 


he went on eating as if the two marauders who | 


sat there arranging his murder were his two best 
friends. 

These two swarthy scoundrels were of the 
most desperate type of “road agents” to be 
encountered in all Persia; of uncertain race, 


with no fixed habitation, ready to do murder for | 


the smallest booty—the nee tramps” of the 
East. 

Braithwaite saw that they were talking about 
him, laughing disagreeably at jokes of which he 
was the theme; but more particularly, as he made 
out from seraps of sentences which reached him, 
they were discussing the mare, for the Persian 
of whatever caste has a keen eye for fine horse- 
flesh. 

“Oh, you’ve decided already where you’ll bury 
me, have you,” muttered Braithwaite, “and now 
you’re settling what you’ll do with Lucy and the 
saddle-bags afterward! All right! I know a 
trick worth two of that old putty-blower you’ve 
got there.’’ 

Without paying any apparent attention to the 
robbers, Braithwaite finished his meal and rose 
in leisurely fashion. Picking up three smooth, 
white pebbles, he walked down the bank and laid 
them with much care and deliberation on top of 
a boulder at the side of the stream. ‘T'wo pairs 
of black eyes were watching him with savage 
interest. Walking backward, he returned to his 
place near the mare and sat down, still with no 
sign that he recognized the presence of others. 
His audience of two looked at each other in 
wonderment. 

Braithwaite unbuttoned his coat and drew both 
revolvers. The right-hand weapon dropped to 
the mark, cowboy fashion, and one of the white 
pebbles disappeared. An instant later the second 
weapon spoke, and another stone went spinning 
olf among the boulders. One tiny mark remained. 

Just then, from a neighboring crag high in the 
yellow sunlight, a hawk, disturbed by the firing, 
took wing, and cireled in mid-air preparatory to 
laying a course for the distant hills. There was 
a glint of the blue barrel upward, a report, and 
the great bird came tumbling down and lodged 
on the stones at the waterside, a few rods away. 

That was too much for the second bandit, who 
had come armed only with a wicked - looking 
knife.. He made a sudden spring, gained the 
other side of the ridge, tumbled among the rocks, 
and then took to his heels, crying, “He’s no 
Serenghi! (Foreigner!) He is a jin! [Evil 
spirit !]”’ 

In a moment he was lost to sight among the 
underbrush. With one eye on the remaining 
ruffian, whose ancient smoothbore still lay on 
the ground beside him, Braithwaite drew up the 
mare’s loosened girth and mounted. When he 
had gone a few rods down the gully he stopped, 
and drawing a bead on the last stone, knocked it 
out of sight. 

“Vagabond,” he cried to the bandit, who sat 
motionless and agape on his rock, “shall I cut off 
your ears, or can’t you get into Paradise maimed ? 
Gedap, Lucy !” 

In another moment he had passed out of the 
gully. “I thought that revolver practice would 
be useful some day,” he said, as he got down at 
the highroad and gave another hitch to the 
mare’s girth. “It was worth something that 
time !”’ 

Then, mounting again, he put spurs to the 
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dozen miles between him and the scene of the | 
adventure. 

It did not need the whole five thousand pounds 
to secure the carpets in Sujbulak, but in return 
for a considerable part of what remained, the 
sheik gave him safe conduct and a competent 
Kurdish escort for a caravan through the 
Ravanduz Pass and as far as Mosul. From 
there the way was easy to Trebizond. 

The tide of border war and slaughter and 
rapine rolled on over Azerbaijan to the gates of 
Tabriz. Trade and communication were at a 
standstill. In the office of Cartwright & Co. 


EANNETTE was in a hurry, but she 
J lingered at the gingham counter. She 

ignored the probability that she would be 
half an hour late for luncheon, to which her 
Aunt Maria, who could not tolerate tardiness, 
was invited. She even forgot that she had meant 
not to be late, so absorbed was she in a quaint 
little country girl and a quaint old man, pre- 
sumably her grandfather, who stood also at the 
gingham counter, earnestly and carefully 
selecting two dresses for the little girl. 

Jeannette could not help hearing their 
serious discussion as to the prettiest colors 
and patterns. In fact, she 
lingered because she did hear, 
and because she was very 
much concerned lest the little 
girl should choose an alluring 
lavender and white check, 
| which both she and hergrand- 
| father evidently regarded 
| with deep admiration. Jean- 
nette was sure that the laven- 
der would fade. 

Jeannette had, almost to a 
| fault, a keen personal interest 
|in the smallest detail of the 
| welfare of other persons. 
| Her Aunt Maria described 
it as “a fondness for putting 
her fingers into other people’s 
pies.” Her brother Fred 
said as graphically that Jean- 
nette liked to “put in her 
oar” ; and even her loyaland 
cherished mother said that 
her daughter had a delightful 
and sweet, if sometimes just 
a little overzealous, habit of 
offering advice. 

Certain it is that Jeannette 
stopped strange children on 
the street and advised them 
to button their jackets, lest 
they take cold, or pointed out 
to them the superiority of 
peppermint drops over choc- 
olate creams. And she gave 
her little sister Elsie so much advice as to the 
spending of her weekly allowance that the poor 
child usually ended by not spending it at all. As 
Jeannette said, this really was good for Elsie— 
it taught her at one and the same time economy 
and the value of knowing her mind. Jeannette 
knew her own mind so well that she never 
listened to those hints of her family about pies and 
oars, although she did listen to, and sometimes 
remembered, her mother’s occasional warning. 

She remembered it now, but she was none the 
less agitated. The little girl and the old man 
were fingering the lavender gingham. Jeannette 
was more and more certain that it would fade. 

“That lilac piece is real pretty, Sereny,” said 
the old man, approvingly. 

“Yes, grandpa,” said the small girl, “it is, and 
I love that color ; it’s just like violets.” 

“Tt will fade,” said Jeannette to herself. 
know it will fade!” 

“That pink and white stripe’s real pretty, too, 
deary,” said the old man. “Seein’ as you’re 
going to have two, why don’t you get that for 
one? Your ma used to wear them pink and 
white stripes when she was your size.” 

“Did she, really ?” said the little girl. ‘Then I 
will; it is real pretty. 1’ll take five yards of this 
pink and white stripe,” she said, shyly, turning 
to the clerk, “and I think I’ll take some of this 
lavender and white check, too; wouldn’t you, 
grandpa ?”’ 

“T think I would, deary,” said the old man; 
“it’s real pretty.” 

This was too much for Jeannette. She touched 
the little girl lightly on the shoulder. “I think 
that lavender will fade,” she said in a low tone. 

The little girl looked up in surprise. She 
stared at Jeannette for a moment; then she said, 
gravely, “Do you think it will?” 

The selection of the two new dresses was a 
serious and weighty matter toher. That acharm- 
ing girl should see this did not seem at all 
remarkable to the little girl, or, apparently, to her 
grandfather. : 

* Do you think it will, miss?” the old man 
said, anxiously, to Jeannette. iy 
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they had charged both Braithwaite and the five | notice. 
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** DOES IT 
ALWAYS FADE ?”’ 


} 





“Yes,” said Jeannette, “I am almost certain it | 


mare, and never drew rein till he had’ set a good | thousand pounds to profit and loss, when one 


day, soon after the wires were reopened, there 
came a despatch from the agent in Constantinople : 

“Braithwaite just arrived with whole consign- 
ment Kurdish goods, excellent order. Market 
empty. Can name our price.” 

To-day Ready Braithwaite sits in a big office 
in London, with electric buttons on the desk in 
front of him to summon the various employés of 
the great mercantile establishment he controls ; 
and every one ‘of them knows that he must be 
ready to give an account of himself, or of what- 
ever is committed to his charge, on a minute’s 
Ready’s the word. 
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summer I have a lavender gingham shirt-waist, 
and every summer it fades the first time it is 
washed.” 

“How dreadful!’ said the little girl, in sympa- 
thetic tones. “I’ve always wanted a lavender 
dress, and I’ve never had one,” she added, 
wistfully. “Does it always fade?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it always does,’’ said 
Jeannette, “but all the lavender gingham shirt- 
waists I’ve had did. Why don’t you get blue? 
That won’t fade. My little sister always has 
blue—and pink, too. My mother says there’s 
nothing nicer for a little girl,”’ she continued, 
comfortingly. 

The little girl’s face brightened, and the old 
man regained his cheerfulness. ‘Just hear that, 
Sereny! Now I remember your ma used to 
wear blue at your age; and grandma, she’ll like 
it, deary.”’ 

“Grandma said I could get what I liked,” 
Serena explained to Jeannette. “Grandma says 
I’m big enough now to choose my own dresses,” 
she proudly added. 

Jeannette smiled. “Well, then, you surely 
don’t want to choose anything that will fade.” 

“Oh, no!’”? said Serena, decidedly. “I guess 
I'll get some blue,’”’ she said to the clerk. 

“We have a blue with a pattern just like that 
lavender,’’ he said, kindly. 

“Have you ?” exclaimed Serena and her grand- 
father in one delighted breath. 

The clerk produced it, and it was regarded 
with approval and even enthusiasm. The clerk 
measured off five yards, and gave the two parcels 
to Serena. The grandfather paid the little bill, 








| been expected to fade. 
| hesitated, and especially before getting it for a 
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‘when you knew Aunt Maria was going to be 
here! Aunt Maria thinks, anyway —” 

“That you haven’t brought me up properly ?” 
said Jeannette, kissing her mother on the dimple 
in her cheek. 

Her mother laughed, but she said, reproachfully, 
“You might have come before we were quite 
finished.” 

“I know it,” agreed Jeannette. “I know it. 
I meant to, but something so out of the ordinary 
happened that I really couldn’t help being late.’ 

“Then I will forgive you,’’ said her mother, 
“but you must be particularly nice to Aunt Maria 
to make up for it.” 

Jeannette succeeded so well that her Aunt 
Maria decided that she was, after all, not so 
improperly brought up as she had feared. For- 
tunately she did not stay very long, or Jeannette 
might have spoiled this good impression by 
relating her newest adventure. The door had 
hardly closed upon her aunt when she rushed to 
her mother and told her about Serena and her 
grandfather, and the lavender gingham. 

‘““Why,” exclaimed her 
mother, as Jeannette paused, 
“T was at that very same 
counter this morning, and, my 
dear, I bought some lavender 
and white checked gingham * 
for you for a shirt-waist! I 
don’t think what I have will 
fade.” 

‘““Where is it?’’ gasped 
Jeannette. 

Her mother brought it, and 
they opened it. It was the 
identical gingham that little 
Serena and her grandfather 
had so reluctantly left un- 
bought ! 

They laughed until the rest 
of the family hurried to the 
spot in alarmed surprise, to 
demand an explanation. The 
more they explained, the more 
they laughed. 

“Anyway,” said Jeannette, 
at last, “I still think it will 
fade. I hope it will!” 

“ Jeannette!” they all re- 
monstrated; but Jeannette 
insisted. “Imagine how I 
shall feel if it shouldn’t—but 
it will!” 

She could hardly wait to 
make it into a shirt-waist ; and 
when it came home from the 
laundry the first time, the fam- 
ily seized the box containing 
it, and almost tore it to pieces 
in their eagerness to see the 
contents. It had not faded! 

Jeannette played golf in it; 
she wore it at the seashore ; it did not 
fade. She wore it the entire spring, 

and every one said, ‘How fortunate 
you are with that waist! It hasn’t 
faded a bit!’ 

It had not; it would not! To 
Jeannette’s eyes it became more and more 
lavender. Her remorse was so keen that when, 
one day, Elsie asked what she should buy with 
twenty-five cents that Fred had given her for 
“caddying”’ all the afternoon, she said, “My dear 

child, don’t ask me! I give no more advice!’’ 

“My dear,” her mother said, “you are not to 
blame. You meant kindly, and it might have 
Any one would have 


child. The blue was far better, and lavender is 
so uncertain.” 

“It certainly is,” said Jeannette. “But that 
little girl wanted it so! I have no way of finding 
out where she lives. They were just in for the 
day from the country. She never will know— 
and she might just as well have had it!’ 

Jeannette actually went to the gingham counter 
not a few times that summer, vaguely hoping to 
find Serena and her grandfather. She looked at 
all the little girls and all the old men she saw on 
the street. She wore the lavender shirt - waist 


| whenever she could wear it, hoping that it would 





suddenly fade. 

“T really think it would, if I should ever see 
Serena when I had it on,” she said, pensively. 
“It couldn’t have the audacity not to.” 

She did not see Serena; but one day, when she 
happened to be wearing the lavender gingham, 
and to be riding in an open car, she saw Serena’s 
grandfather! There was no mistaking the old 
man. She precipitately left the car at the next 
stop, went quickly down the street, and touched 
the old man’s arm. 

“Do you remember me?” Jeannette asked, 


| breathlessly. 


The old man gazed at her blankly for an 
instant ; then he smiled. ‘Well, well, who’d ha’ 


and they turned away, after thanking Jeannette | thought it?” he said, in pleased recognition. 
| “If you ain’t the one that helped Sereny buy her 


for her kindness, 
“Don’t mention it,” said Jeannette. 


told you because I knew you would be sorry if | 


you did get it and it fad 

“T would have been,” said the little girl, 
earnestly, “and the blue is almost just as pretty.” 

Jeannette smiled at them, as she hurried home 
| to luncheon—for which she was so late that the 
| family and her Aunt Maria were just leaving 
the dining-room. 

“My dear,” whispered her mother, reproach- 


| flaunting color in her shirt-waist. 


Lavender is my favorite color, and every | fully, “you might have been on time—especially | 


“T just | dresses, and kept her from getting that lilac that 


would ha’ faded !”’ 

“ But it didn’t!” said poor Jeannette. 
didn’t fade !’” 

Then she told the old man the whole amusing 
story, and even called upon him to witness the 
He chuckled 


“ It 


and laughed, and said, “‘Who’d ha’ thought it?” 
at least six times ; and laughed again, and looked 
at Jeannette’s waist. 

“Sereny liked them dresses she got,” he said, 
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“but she always sort of hankered for that lilac | Serena. “It’s just like a story!” wrote Serena 


gingham.” 

“She must have it!” said Jeannette, with | 
decision. “Do let me get it for her! It will be 
such a comfort to me!” 

The old man did see how much it really would 
comfort her. He went with her to the gingham 
counter; and with the aid of Jeannette’s shirt- 
waist, they actually matched the lavender and 
white check, and Jeannette bought five yards | Serena have both got something lovely to tell and 
of it, and sent it with her love to Serena. Then | think about whenever you wear the lavender 
she hurried home to tell the family. gingham —”’ 

In a few days she had a sweet little letter from! ‘Which won’t fade!’ Jeannette added. 











With a moral,’ ” added Aunt Maria. “Which 
is—keep your fingers out of other people’s 
pies.” 

“Oh, no!’ said Jeannette’s mother. “The 
moral is, if you must put your fingers in at all, 
put them in as far as they will go.” 

“Well, anyway,” said little Elsie, “you and 
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— at least of my readers, I trust, are old- | indeed, much of his father’s gift of humor and 
fashioned enough to look occasionally into | happy art of meeting a sudden emergency. He 
the pages of Walter Scott. In Scott’s “Waverley” | was addressing the meeting, standing for that 
there occurs a scene in which the two leading | purpose on the bench of justice, and facing the 
ladies, of the novel are discussing the personal | assembly. 

merits of its hero, or at least its titular hero, 
Edward Waverley. 

Flora Macl vor does not greatly admire Edward 
Waverley, while Rose Bradwardine admires him 
secretly very much indeed. Flora is criticizing 
Waverley for his lack of the heroic and military 
spirit, and she reminds Rose of his conduct on 
the occasion of a great dispute between some 
Highland chieftains on some question which | 
seemed to them of immense importance. 

“*You saw when Corrinaschian raised his 
voice in great passion, and laid his hand upon | 
his sword, Waverley lifted his head as if he had 
just awaked from a dream, and asked with 
great composure what the matter was.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Rose, ‘and did not the laughter 
they fell into at his absence of mind serve better 
to break off the dispute than anything he could 
have said to them ?’”” 

Now I do not think I could have a better text 
than this for my short discourse on what I have 
called “The Saving Sense of Humor.” The 


possible disturbance because, although his sup- 
porters were in a decided majority, the number 
of his opponents was large enough to make 
| trouble. Maurice was very anxious to keep his 
own followers, as well as the others, from any 
breach of the peace. 





O’Connell and the Wig. 


E be: E moment he began to speak a furious 
outcry arose among his opponents, who were 
evidently determined, if they could, to bring the 
meeting to an end in uproar. The outcry of 
the enemies was soon followed by indignant cries 
of “Turn them out!’ from Maurice’s supporters 
in the body of the court, and a free fight seemed 
imminent. 

Now the “gentlemen of the press’’ were seated 





| Hookey Walker!” 





I knew before I entered the court-house that | 
\he and his friends were greatly afraid of a) 





experience of most persons must have made them 
acquainted with occasions when the conditions 
of a controversy, which threatened to become 
passionate and even dangerous, have been sud- 
denly altered by some interposing remark which 
for one reason or another appeals to the general 


in what was usually the jury-box, on one side of 
the bench, slightly elevated above it ; and behind 
the jury-box and running round a great part 
of the court were galleries for the general public. 
A wild scene of confusion was beginning, and 
some of the supporters of order in the galleries 


sense of humor, or of ridicule, and brings the | 

whole assembly back into good temper. 
Sometimes the remark may be a display of 

genuine wit, intended to accomplish the very | for a moment that all hope of saving the situation 

purpose which it succeeds in achieving; some- | was gone, and that the meeting must end in a 

times it may be, like Edward Waverley’s ques- | mere rough-and-tumble fight. 

tion, an interruption which sets people laughing; One of our newspaper men, the editor of a 


were trying to scramble down and over the jury- | 
| box into the body of the court, to help in the | 
| work of turning out the disturbers. I thought | 








at its author; or again it may be some chance! local journal,—a big, heavy man,—wore a huge | 


incident of grotesque nature, which, by its sheer wig, and in the rush and scramble of those who 
absurdity, creates universal laughter and brings | endeavored to get from the galleries across the 
all present out of the mood for instant quarrel. | jury-box and into the body of the crowd, my 


In any case, it is the sense of humor in the) poor friend’s wig was swept clean off his head, 
hearers, whether purposely appealed to or not, and wafted to the floor of the bench. 

which saves the situation by bringing all the Maurice O’Connell had the saving sense of 
disputants suddenly into one common burst of humor, and he saw with the eye of genius this 
laughter. 


chance for humor to do its work. 
| wig in one hand, and advancing to the very 
| edge of the bench, waved the other hand toward 
| 






the crowd with commanding action, while he 
called out in solemn and thrilling tone, ‘“‘Gentle- 
men, I demand a moment of quiet until I can 
i geneween a great many years of my life I was | find the rightful owner of this magnificent wig !’’ 
a listener to and a sharer in public contro-| The whole crowd broke into convulsions of 
versies, whether conducted on the floor of the laughter, which were again and again renewed ; 
House of Commons, or in other assemblies con- | the wig was restored to my denuded friend, its 
vened for the purposes of debate, or in private | owner, and the grotesque fun of the incident 
discussions with which the newspaper reporter | saved us all from the free fight. 
has nothing to do. I can remember some whim-| Another incident which I desire to narrate 
sical illustrations of the sudden and salutary | occurred during one of Lord John Russell’s 
effect produced by this saving sense of humor. elections for the City of London, in days now 
It was many and many a year ago, | long vanished. It requires a little preliminary 
In a kingdom by the sea, | explanation in order to make it intelligible to a 
to press into my purpose the opening lines of | reader. There was a slang phrase of universal 
“Annabel Lee,”—the kingdom by the sea being, popularity, which will be found here and there 
in my case, Ireland,—that I began, very young, | in the pages of Dickens, and which was used to 
my work as a newspaper reporter. 


@ 


The Great Liberator’s Son. 


He seized the | 
| of the House of Commons. 


| grievance of a state church in Ireland. 


I was at-| express utter incredulity, scorn and derision. I | 


tached to the staff of a journal in the south of | am reminded of the fact that the phrase appears | 


Ireland, and I was once sent to report the pro- | in Dickens, because when rather lately Sir Squire 
ceedings at a great meeting during the progress | Bancroft, the brilliant comedian, was giving some 
of an election in the County of Kerry. There popular readings from the “Christmas Carol,” 
were two rival candidates, and the popular | he had to substitute a more modern phrase in 
candidate was Maurice O’Connell, son of the | order to make the meaning of the passage intelli- 
great Liberator, as Daniel O’Connell, who had gible to most of the audience. 
died not long before, was always called. | 

There was a strong Tory opposition to Maurice | 
O’Connell’s candidacy, and the local court-house, | 
where the meeting was held, had a large con- 
tingent of Tory roughs established in all sate | 
of the hall. In those days the vast majority of | 
the people throughout Great Britain and Lreland 
had no votes, and had therefore no way of 
indicating their political preferences except by 
shouting at public meetings, or by demonstrations 
of physical force. On this occasion the court- 
house was crowded to excess, and the speakers | 
delivered their orations from the bench habitually 
used as the seat of justice. 

Maurice ©’Connell was by far the ablest and | 
most eloquent of the Liberator’s sons, and he had, 





**Why, it’s Hookey Walker!’’ 


HE phrase in its shortest form was “Walker,” 
or in its more elaborate and complete shape, 
“Hookey Walker,”’ and it conveyed the uttermost 
disbelief of the truth of a statement, and the 
most aggressive contempt for the utterer. I 


phrase into “Hamulus Ambulator.” 
come to my story: 


the election, after having delivered his speech, 





remember that we schoolboys used to think it | 
rather a clever stroke of humor to Latinize the | 


was taken to task—“heckled,” as the Scotch 
phrase has it—by an elector, who rose up in the 
body of the hall and insisted on propounding a 
long series of questions to the noble lord. Most 
of those at the meeting were supporters of Lord 
John Russell, and they were growing very im- 
patient indeed of the waste of time caused by the 
pertinacious questioning. 

Loud cries of “Turn him out!” began, and 
there seemed every prospect of a disturbance. 
Lord John Russell rose to his feet, and in the 
blandest voice asked if the honorable elector 
would kindly favor the meeting with his name. 
“My name is Walker!” gruffly replied the 
honorable elector. 

Then a voice from the crowd called out, “Why, 
it’s Hookey Walker himself! 





Three cheers for | 
Three cheers were instantly | 
ziven by the delighted crowd, and the universal 








for any one to take poor Mr. Walker seriously | 
after that, and Lord John Russell’s explanations | laughter which rang through the whole building. 


| received a peaceful hearing. 





SD 


was well known throughout all that part of the 
country as an athlete endowed with superb 
physical strength. He stood for a moment calmly 
contemplating his opponent, who had remained 
standing. An instant stillness fell upon the 
meeting, everybody waiting for what was to 
come. Then Maguire spoke in a tone of perfect 
composure, 

“My fellow citizen below,” he said, “wishes 
to fling me off the platform. If he will kindly 
come up and try to do it, I beg that no one 
present will think of interfering, and I give him 
my word that I shall not offer him more than a 
passive resistance.” 

All the eyes in the assembly suddenly glanced 
from the colossal figure on the platform to the 
round-shouldered, spindle-shanked challenger on 
the floor of the hall, and the utter absurdity of 
any attempt on the part of the latter to push 
Maguire, even although absolutely passive, off 
the platform was proclaimed by one roar of 





Maguire’s challenge was not accepted, and after 


That incident reminds me of another which | remaining for a few seconds at the front of the 


was described to me at the time, and which I 


believe has never been put into print before: | 


There was once a famous Chartist agitator, a 


countryman of mine, named Feargus O’Connor, 


editor of a Radical new spaper which had avach | 


influence with extreme reformers. Feargus sat | 


for many years in the House of Commons, and 
was a very conspicuous personage in his time. 


platform, he bowed and resumed his seat, and 
the meeting went on without further disturbance. 





When Gladstone Spoke. 


URING the early eighties we of the Irish 
National party found ourselves in strong 


Now here again I have to revive the memory | and constant opposition to the government of Mr. 


of a once familiar slang phrase which came over 
to England from the United States, the phrase 
which tells of the saltations performed by “Jim 
Crow.” At one of Feargus O’Connor’s election 
meetings the hero of the day was opposed and 
denounced by an honorable elector who rose, like 
Lord John Russell’s questioner, from the body 
of the hall where the meeting took place, and 
insisted on his right to cross-examine the candi- 
date as to the meaning of some of his political 
actions. 

Feargus’s friends were indignant at the inter- 
ruption offered by this obscure personage, and 
Feargus’s enemies hailed with delight the chance 
of any interruption which threatened a disturb- 
ance of the meeting. The author of the inter- 
ruption would not give way, and at one moment 
a disturbance seemed very likely indeed. 

Feargus O’Connor took the matter into his own 
hands. Headvanced to the front of the platform, 


| the full attention of the whole House, 


Gladstone. That great statesman had not yet 
seen his way to accept the principle of home 
rule for Ireland, and was still, under the 
influence of what he afterward regarded as 
mistaken advice, endeavoring to work along with 
the policy of coercion. I remember well one 
night of fierce debate when Mr. Gladstone rose 
to address the House, and was greeted at first 
with some vehement demonstrations of opposition 
from the ranks of the home rule members. 

Mr. Gladstone looked even more than usually 
serious, and it was evident that he had something 
to say for which he earnestly desired to have 
The sup- 
porters of the government crowded the benches on 
the ministerial side, and were growing positively 
furious at the interruptions offered to their leader, 
and a scene of tremendous passion was to *e 
expected. 

A very youthful member of our party who has 


and said in quiet tone but with a powerful voice | hardly attained middle age even yet, Mr. William 


oi, 


which made itself heard all through the hall, that | Redmond, or, as he was more generally termed, 
as he did not know who the gentleman was, or | “Willie Redmond,” was seated on one of the 
whether he was an elector of that borough and | front benches in that part of the House which 
entitled to speak at the meeting, he begged leave | we usually occupied. Young as he was in years, 
to ask the gentleman for his name. he was positively younger in appearance, and 

“My name,” was the angry reply, “is Crow.” | looked, indeed, quite a boy as he sat among his 


“Delighted to meet you!”’ Feargus declared; 
with gestures of emphatic welcome. “Often heard 
your name, of course, but never had the honor 
of meeting you before. I shall be delighted to 
answer any of your questions. Please come up 
on the platform—jump, Jim Crow!” 

It is almost superfluous to say that the psycho- 
logical moment of danger was over, and Feargus 
O’Connor had his way. 


Maguire’s Challenge. 


FRIEND of mine who is long since dead was 
for many years a distinguished Lrish member 
The man of whom I 
am writing was Mr. John Francis Maguire, who 
will be remembered as the proposer of the resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons condemning the 
state church in Ireland—the resolution which 
was adopted by Mr. Gladstone, and in support 
of which he appealed to the country and obtained, 
at the general election, the overwhelming support 
which made him prime minister, and enabled 


grown-up colleagues. ‘Touched by a sense of 
fair play, he turned round and called out to those 
behind him, “Order, order, boys! Let the man 
have his say !’’ 

This appeal, made by the most juvenile member 
of the House on behalf of the great prime minister, 
orator and statesman, had something so grotesque 
in it—all the more from its evident sincerity of 
purpose—that it convulsed the whole assembly 
with laughter, in which Mr. Gladstone himself 
most heartily joined. By the time the laughter 
was over the House had settled down into 
thorough good humor, and “the man had his 
say.” 

I was present once at a very fervid discussion 


| at the house of a friend in an Irish county, which 


him to abolish the monstrous anomaly and | 


I am 
now going back, however, to an incident in Mr. 
Maguire’s career long before the date of the 
resolution which inspired Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

The incident took place at a great public 


meeting in Mr. Maguire’s native city of Cork. 
| ance with a truly comrade-like passion of support. 
that meeting was, but I know that Maguire | 
|even more angry than before, whereupon the 


I forget now what the subject of discussion at 


happened to be advocating some cause which 
was not popular with the majority of those 
present. Maguire was a man of the highest 
principle, thoroughly robust in character and 
fearless, a man who never arranged his advocacy 
of any cause to suit the inclinations of the 
majority anywhere. At this particular meeting 
he was seated on the platform, and everybody 
knew that before long Maguire would be called 
upon to make a speech. 

Suddenly, while the chairman on the platform 
was opening the proceedings with a speech, a 
man leaped up among the crowd on the floor of 
the hall, and cried out shrilly, “I’ll fling Maguire 
off the platform !” 


| of order and good-fellowship. 


Furious shouting arose on both sides of the | 
hall, some of those present denouncing and others | 


applauding this insult offered to Maguire, and 
for a moment most of us felt certain that a 
disgraceful riot must interrupt the proceedings. 
Maguire rose to his feet, waved aside with a 


| the chairman’s authority, and advanced to the 


Lord John Russell, the Liberal candidate at | front of the platform. 


Now to | motion of his hand the proposed interference of | 


I had the honor of representing for many years 
in the House of Commons. We had been attend- 
ing some political meetings that day, and had 
dined very agreeably at the house of my friend, 
a most liberal host. A discussion set in about 
something that had happened during the course 
of the day, and fault was found by several of 
the guests with one of the company because of 
the part he had taken in the earlier proceedings. 





The Shy Young Man. 


HIS gentleman defended himself with energy 
and vehemence, and others came to his assist- 


The accusers returned to the charge and seemed 


defenders became, in their turn, assailants, and 
denounced their opponents in the most vigorous 
language. As the guest of the evening, I had 
felt called upon to make several efforts for the 
restoration of good humor and peace, but I 
have to acknowledge that my well-intentioned 
endeavors were wholly without success. 

Now there was one member of the company, a 

very young and apparently rather shy and timid 
person, who had not taken any part whatever in 
the discussion, but had kept sending looks of 
alarm, first at one side and then at the other, as 
if in futile appeal for some interposition on behalf 
It seemed to me at 
one moment that the dispute must come from mere 
words to more energetic forms of controversy. 

Suddenly the shy young man, taking advan- 
tage of a moment’s lull in the storm, was heard 
to call in a thin voice from his end of the table to 
our host : 

“Mr. McCann, may I ask if, when you were 
in England, you ever visited Chester Cathedral?” 

This unexpected attempt to change the subject 


Now Maguire was a man of colossal build, and | of discussion was so absurdly simple, frank and 
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undisguised in its object, that its absurdity 
impressed the whole company, and a convulsion 
of laughter went round the table which did much 
more to bring us all back to our senses and our 
self-control than the wisest admonition from the 
most respectable philosopher could have done. 
Nor did the good effect of our timid young 
friend’s interruption cease with the occurrences 
of that night. His words obtained a sort of 
proverb -like influence throughout the county, 
and whenever any discussion among friends, or 
indeed in any ‘mixed assembly, seemed to be 
growing too heated, somebody was sure to ask 











whether any one in the company had ever visited 
Chester Cathedral. The joke instantly told, the 
meaning of the inquiry was thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and the debate subsided into the limits of 
bland and good-humored discussion. 

I may add that I brought the story over to 
London and told it to many of my friends here, 
and that in some of our social circles the inquiry 
about the visit to Chester Cathedral was thor- 
oughly understood as a call to order. But I 
have never before this time put the story into 
print, and I now ask my readers for the first 
time if they have ever visited Chester Cathedral. 











‘*¥ DON’T know what to make of him!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Jane, wiping up the kitchen 
floor, over which a large milk-pail had been 

upset. “This is the third time since he came 
that I’ve washed the kitchen floor with milk, 
and no excuse for him this time. He came 
running in with some sort of a gimcrack to show, 
and I called out, “Take care, Jerry! Don’t 
upset the milk!’ and yet he tumbled right over 
it. I want to do the right thing by ’Melia’s 
child, but I’m afraid I shook him hard. I’m at 
my wits’ end about him!” and Aunt Jane wrung 
out her cloth with a desperate twist. 

“The boy’s either a born fool or else he’s 
dreadful wilful,” responded Aunt Susan, who 
was at the sink, washing dishes. “I believe it’s 
sheer up-and-down contrariness, for he’s clever 
enough when he has a mind to be. He favors 
his father. Something shifty about the child, 
too. He can’t look you straight in the eye.” 

Aunt Jane rose stiffly. “It goes against me 
to be harsh to Jerry!” she sighed. “It’s all 
’Melia left, and she was always so careful of him. 
There’s something taking about him, too.” 

“You’re too soft, Jane Winslow!” retorted 
her sister. ‘We've got to do our duty by the 
young one, and cure him of his badness. I told 
him next time he did a thing like that I’d whip 
him, and I’m going to keep my word.” 

She went to the wood-shed, selected a short 
pigce of lath, and disappeared up the back stairs, 
resolution in every step. 

Aunt Jane shook her head. “I hope Susan 
won’t lay it on hard,’ she said to herself. “‘He’s 
little, and Susan’s so set when her mind’s made 
up!” 

A small boy, up in the kitchen chamber, heard 
those footfalls, cowered closer to his bed, and 
dared not even glance at Aunt Susan as she 
entered the room. 

“Stand up, Jeremiah! Mercy! Couldn’t you 
have wiped your boots anywhere else? I do 
believe you go out of your way to plague me!” 
and she twitched the child to his feet. 

Had her wrath not been so great, she might 
have noticed, with relenting, how slender was the 
arm in her grasp and how slight and passive 
the little frame. But the sight of the great 
streaks of mud on the white bedspread blinded 
her, and pity stayed not her hand. 

Jerry bore the blows silently. THe wasa pretty 
little fellow, about eight years old, and small for 
his age. His cheeks were round, his mouth 
serious, and his hair, cropped short behind, fell 
over his forehead in long locks, giving him 
a babyish look. His eyes were large, brown and 
beautiful, black-fringed and browed; but there 
was something strange about them. As his 
aunt said, they never seemed to meet another’s 
gaze. 

The whole face wore a repressed look hard to 
interpret. “Sulky,’? Aunt Susan pronounced it. 

When the whipping was over, Jerry was 
plumped down upon a hard chair and told to stay 
there until supper. He sat motionless until the 
door closed behind his energetic aunt: then 
he leaned his head against the window-casing 
and began to cry softly. When Aunt Jane came 
to call him to supper she found him asleep, the 
tears still on his cheeks. 

“Seems as if we didn’t quite understand boys,” 
she said remorsefully to herself. “We may be 
managing him all wrong. But there, Susan 
knows!” she added, in loyalty to her sister. 

“You didn’t mean to be naughty, did you, 
Jerry?” she said, gently waking the boy. 

“No, ma’am,” answered Jerry, wearily rub- 
bing his eyes, and looking up with that strange, 
uncanny expression. 

Mrs. Boyd, who dropped in that evening for 
a social chat, asked, “How do you get along with 
the boy ?” 

Aunt Susan smoothed down her apron, “I 
don’t know as we get along at all,” she said. 
““We’ve had him just two weeks, and I declare, 
I’m at my wits’ end with him! He ain’t like 
any boy I ever saw before.” 

“‘What’s the matter with him? Ugly?” 

“No,” returned Aunt Susan, slowly. “He 
ain’t exactly ugly, but he does do the hatefullest 
things! Seems sometimes as if they must be 
on purpose. First thing he did when he got here 
was to walk straight into the little stand in the 
parlor, and 1 hollering at him all the time to 
take care. Of course it tipped over, and broke 
my grandmother’s teapot that I’ve set such a 
store by. I have to keep a tight grip onto the 
plate when I pass anything to him at the table, 
or he’s sure to knock itoutof my hand. Careless 





ain’t any name for it! He’s queer, too; he ain’t 
got boyish ways. He’d rather be reading and 
poking out-of-doors with bugs and things.” 

“He'd play all day with toads and caterpillars,” 
chimed in Aunt Jane. “I can’t feel that Jerry 
has any bad meanings.” 

Mrs. Boyd swayed easily to and fro in the 
high -backed rocking-chair, much interested. 
The “Winslow girls’ did not often talk of their 
affairs. 

“He’s the mummest young one,” went on 
Aunt Susan. “Sometimes you can’t get a word 
out of him, and you never can get hold of him 
with youreye. Iown I’m worried over him ; you 
know what his father was.” 

“Um-m!” responded Mrs. Boyd, sympathet- 
ically. 

“T think he’s timid,” said Aunt Jane. “You 
know he was all ’Melia had, and she babied 
him. And he’s real delicate, too.’ 

“That doesn’t account for his 
breaking all our dishes, Jane 
Winslow!” retorted her sister. 
“Nor for his doing just the thing 
we tell him not to. You can talk 
all day, but you know you get put 
out with him yourself!” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jane, meekly. 

“T set him to watch for Jake 
Williams yesterday,” continued 
Aunt Susan. “You know Jake 
goes to town every morning. I 
wanted him to do some important 
business for me, and I told Jerry 
so. And so I says to him, ‘You 
set under the apple-tree so you 
won’t get het up; and when you 
see Jake Williams drive along, 
you run down to the road and 
stop him. You’ll know him by 
his white horse.’ 

“Well, I was baking, and I 
didn’t keep watch of the time, till 
by and by I noticed it was half 
past nine. 

“ ‘Jake ought to have gone by 
an hour ago,’ says I to Jane, and 
I went out to the apple-tree. 
There sat Jerry, just where I left 
him. ‘Has Jake been along?’ 
asks I. 

“Jerry turned redasa beet. ‘I— 
don’t—know,’ he says. 

**Don’t know!’ says I. ‘Do 
you mean to tell me you ain’t 
watched?’ and I shook him, for 
Iwas mad. ‘What have you been 
doing?’ says I. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ says Jerry, grinding 
his toe into the ground. 

“*Do you mean to say he ain’t 
gone by?’ says I He never 
opened his lips. ‘Answer me!’ 
says I, real sharp. ‘Have you 
seen Jake Williams go by ?’ 

“‘No’m,’ says he; and then he 
crooked his arm over his face and 
began to ery, and that was all I 
could get out of him. Now, Lucy 
Boyd, what would you do with a boy like that ?” 

“Maybe he ain’t all there,”’ responded Mrs. 
Boyd. 

“Oh, yes, he is!” put in Aunt Jane. “He 
can speak his little piece and do his sums with 
the best.” 

“Then he’s moony,” asserted Mrs. Boyd, 
“and it’s your bounden duty to knock it out 
of him, for of all exasperating creatures, a moony 
man is the worst!’ 





“T declare,” said Aunt Susan, a few days 
later, “I’ve more’n half a mind té ask Betsy 
True over to take tea! The cold ham is extra 
nice, and I ain’t ashamed to set that cake before 
anybody. You can mix up some muffins, Jane, 
and I’ll make some cup custards. We’ve got fresh 
strawberries, too. Betsy’s real good company.” 

“T guess she’ll be pleased,” assented Jane. 
“She must be mortal lonesome since Elbridge 
went. How’ll you get word?” 

Aunt Susan went to the door and called Jerry. 
“T want you to go on an errand for me,” she 
said, putting a cooky into his hand. “Now pay 
attention, for I don’t want any mistake made. 
You see that house down by the turn of the road 
—the one on that side?” 

Jerry looked in the direction of the pointing 


finger. 
“I don’t want you to go there, but there!” 








and again the finger indicated a direction. ‘Go 
to that house; you can’t mistake it. Tell the 
lady that your Aunt Susan Winslow would be 
pleased to have her step over to tea to-night, 
goodandearly. Now, Jerry, do you understand ? 
That house ; not that one!” 

Jerry’s eyes followed his aunt’s directions, 
then came back to her face. He was very sober 
and wore a frightened expression. 

“What are you going to say?” asked Aunt 
Susan. 

Jerry repeated the message. 

“That’s right ; now hurry along !’’ 

The boy hesitated a moment, then went 
slowly out of the yard. 

“T must say,”’ said Aunt Susan, turning back 
to the kitchen, “‘it doesn’t seem as if he took in 
a word you speak to him.” 

“What did the lady say?’ she asked, when 
the boy came back. 

“She said she’d be glad to come,” answered 
Jerry. 

At about three o’clock that afternoon Aunt 
Jane chanced to look out of the side door. 

“For the mercy’s sake!” she exclaimed. “If 
there ain’t Mary Buncombe coming up the front 
walk! She’s got her work-bag, for all the world 
as if she’d come to stay!” 

Aunt Susan’s face darkened. “I must say 
she’s forthputting,” she said. ‘‘ The last time 
I had any dealings with Mary Buncombe I told 
her I didn’t care to have anything to say to her, 
ever.” 

“But we must be civil to her,’”’ remonstrated 
the more pacific Jane. 

If Miss Buncombe had ever been at variance 
with the Winslow sisters, she ignored the fact 
now. She was effusive and loquacious. She 
removed her bonnet, settled herself comfortably 
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remarked Miss Buncombe, reveling in the dainties 
of the supper-table. 

“No,” answered Aunt Susan, grimly, “Jerry 
ain’t got much appetite to-night.” 

“Tt’s lucky Jim comes next week,” said Aunt 
Susan to her sister the next morning, after she 
had “settled” with Jerry, according to her sense 
of discipline. “He’s got boys of his own, and 
perhaps he’ll be able to make out this young 
one. I’m sure J can’t.” 

Jim was the Winslow sisters’ only brother. 
If there was one source of pride in the world to 
them, it lay in Jim’s career, his many abilities, 
his prosperity, and, most of all, in his unchanging 
affection. Every year he journeyed from the 
West to visit the old homestead. 

“Your Uncle Jim will know how to deal with 
you!” Aunt Susan kept saying, and Jerry lookeé 
forward as if to a visiting ogre. 

Things had all gone wrong with Jerry since 
the dreadful day when he kissed his pretty 
mother good-by, and the prospect of this new 
uncle was another large drop in his cup of dull 
misery. 

Unde Jim arrived one sunny afternoon, and 
his nephew kept well out of the stranger’s way, 
giving Aunt Susan ample opportunity to pour 
a long tale of his iniquities and of her consequent 
doubts and perplexities into her patient brother’s 
ears. 

At supper-time the boy crept in softly and 
took his place at the table, hoping to remain 
unobserved. 

“Well, well!” said Uncle Jim. “So this is 
’Melia’s boy. Why, my man, you aren’t half 


as big as you ought to be! I’ll have to take you 
home with me and turn you loose in the prairies 
with my boys.” 





The cheery voice encouraged Jerry, and he 
ventured to look up. The face 
was as friendly as the voice, and 
two blue eyes shone kindly on him 











JERRY WAS TOLD TO STAY THERE UNTIL SUPPER. 


and produced her “work.” “I take it real 
friendly in you to send for me,”’ she said. “First 
I set out not to come; then I says to myself, 
‘Let bygones be bygones. If they’re sorry for 
things they’ve said and done, I ain’t going to be 
the one to stand in the way of their repentance.’ 
So I told your little boy I’d come.” 

No speech could have been more nicely calcu- 
lated to gall Aunt Susan, and she escaped to 
the kitchen. Jerry had just come in and was 
standing in the back door. . 

“Which house did you go to when you asked 
the lady to tea?” exclaimed Aunt Susan, seizing 
him by the shoulders. 

Jerry stood still a moment, then pointed in a 
general way down the road. 

“But which?” cried Aunt Susan, giving the 
boy a shake. 

A dull, sullen expression that his aunt knew 
came over Jerry’s face. “I don’t know!” he 
muttered, 

Aunt Susan’s arms fell to her sides. “I do 
believe,” she said, “that the kindest thing to call 
you is an idiot! You’ve made an awful mess, 
and you’ve got to pay for it. I won’t send you 
off without your supper, but you’ve got to refuse 
every blessed thing that’s passed to you except 
cold bread. Then you can go to bed, and 
to-morrow I’ll settle with you.” 

“Seems to me your little boy don’t eat much,” 


from behind a pair of glasses. 

“He probably doesn’t know how 
bad I am,” thought Jerry. “He 
wouldn’t smile so at me if he did.” 

“Take a biscuit, Jerry,” said 
Aunt Susan. “Look out, child! 
Mind what you’re doing! Don’t 
hit your uncle’s cup !’’ 

Alas for Jerry! His advancing 
hand squarely struck the cup of 
coffee, and sent it crashing to the 
floor. 

“There!” cried Aunt Susan, 
despairingly. “You see just how 
it is, Jim! Jerry Holt, you go 
straight to your room !” 

“No, no,” interposed Uncle Jim, 
stretching out a protecting arm 
and looking at the boy with a 
curious expression on his face. 
“Come here, Jerry,” and he drew 
the trembling child to his knee. 
“Look up at me, my boy,” he 
went on, speaking very gently. 

Jerry lifted his brown eyes with 
that peculiar gaze which seemed 
to be arrested before it met his 
uncle’s, 

“T declare, Jerry!’”’ began Aunt 
Susan, but her brother stopped 
her. 

“Hush!” he said; and he led 
the boy to the door. 

“Jerry,” he said, stooping and 
drawing him close to his side, “‘do 
you see that house yonder ?” 

Jerry did not answer. 

“Don’t be afraid, Jerry; tell 
me. Can you?” 

“No,” whispered Jerry, with 
gathering confidence. 

“What can you see?” went on 
Uncle Jim, keeping his eyes fixed 
on the child’s. 

“T see the big apple-tree and 
—the fence—some,” and Jerry 
stopped. 

Uncle Jim took off his glasses and balanced 
them carefully on Jerry’s short nose. “Now 
look,” he said. 

A great wave of color swept over the boy’s 
face, and he cried out. Then he put his head 
down on his uncle’s arm and burst into tears. 
Uncle Jim gathered the boy into his arms and 
turned to his sisters. 

“The little lad is half-blind,’’ he said, with a 
break in his strong voice. ‘‘He’s not a naughty 
boy, only a very, very near-sighted one, poor 
little chap !” 

“O Jerry!” cried Aunt Jane, springing for- 





ward. “Why didn’t you tell us, dear?” 

Jerry’s head still lay on his uncle’s shoulder, 
and he was sobbing softly. 

“T didn’t know I was different,” he said. “1 
thought I was bad.” 

Aunt Susan did not spare herself, “Jerry,” 


she said, and her voice trembled, “I’ve done you 
a great wrong. It was because I did not under- 
stand, but it was wrong. Will you forgive me, 
Jerry ?”” 

The boy looked up wonderingly into her 
changed face. 

“Will you forgive me?” repeated Aunt Susan. 

“Yes,” said Jerry, and he stretched out his 
hand to her. 

The next day Uncle Jim took Jerry to the 
city. When they came back the child ran and 





























THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





danced up the walk. He was no longer afraid, | looked through the shining glasses straight up 
for a pair of gold-bowed spectacles rested on his | into her own. 


nose and made the world clear to him. 


“Well, Jerry?” was all she said; but she 


Aunt Susan met him atthedoor. Jerry’s eyes | bent over and kissed him. 





HE first day of Tim- 
othy Farnham at the 
Los Angeles high 
school was distinctly un- 
comfortable, and the other 
days of the week were no 
less unpleasant to the boy. 
Timothy’s father and his 
family had recently arrived 
“from the East,” which in 
southern California means 
from some portion of the United States east of 
Denver ; in Timothy’s case it referred to southern 
Kansas, where the waters of the shallow streams 

grow warm early in the summer, and stay warm 
till late in the fall. 

Timothy found the Western boys of his own 
age no more than his equals in school work, and 
hoped to gain standing and to make friends 
among them as he had done among schoolmates 
in the “Kast.”’ 

In the middle of the morning session of the 
first day Timothy saw on his desk an envelope 
addressed to him. He opened it and drew forth 
the enclosure. Something flew out as the folded 
cardboard unclosed, and Timothy struck at it, 
uttering a shriek worthy of the most nervous 
girl in the room. 

Then he discovered it was a “kissing-bug” ; 
that is to say, a hairpin and a piece of rubber 
so twisted together as to unwind with a buzz 


when taken from the envelope. Timothy had 


been startled even more than the maker of the 
kissing-bug had hoped, and there was smothered 
laughter among the boys and giggling among the 
girls. 

As the teacher in charge turned toward Tim- 
othy, William Peters rose. 

“T put a kissing-bug on Mr. Farnham’s seat,”’ 
he said. “I thought he would open the envelope 
before the class was called to order, and really, I 
didn’t know that Timothy was so timid.”” And 
the force of the teacher’s reproof was lessened by 
the smile he could not hide. 

If the matter had ended there it would have 
been forgotten very soon. But at noon Will, who 
was a leader of the boys inclined to athletic 
sports, declined to allow Timothy a place in the 
line-up for a practice football game, and Timothy 
made such remarks as wit and ill nature sug- 
gested, the result being that two boys who might 
have been good friends were in a fair way to 
become bitter enemies. To Timothy even this 
seemed less to be regretted than the fact that 
the other boys of the class were inclined to 
follow Will’s lead. 

Three of his friends, Alf Johnson and Joe and 
George Brown, were especially ingenious and 
persistent in inventing alliterative variations of 
“Timothy, the Timid’ and ““Timorous Timmy,”’ 
which the other boys took up and repeated till 
it seemed that Timothy’s name was never men- 
tioned without an adjective implying cowardice. 
As the days passed, even the little fellows in 
the classes below joined in the sport, greatly 
to Timothy’s discomfort. Thinking over the 
matter, he sensibly concluded to do nothing until 
something seemed certainly the right thing to do; 
and he made no answer to galling remarks. 

Schoolboys as a rule soon tire of any game 
steadily pursued, and Timothy’s plan of non- 
resistance would in time have secured immunity 
from persecution at worst only half ill-natured. 
But his patience was not put to test. 

On Saturday Will and his three friends rode 
down. to the beach on their bicycles, reaching the 
seashore at eight o’clock in the morning. Timothy 
also decided to go swimming. So, taking the 
electric car for Santa Monica, he entered the 
bath-house from the shore side as the clock struck 
ten. He undressed, donned a bathing-suit and 
went out on the beach. 

Many people sat on the benches, and more on 
the sand, but there were no bathers in the water. 
The sea was like a vast mirror. Five or six 
hundred feet from the land the shining water 
rose slowly, green and graceful, as a heavy 
ground swell swept shoreward. Half-way in 
flecks of white foam appeared on the crest of the 
little mountain of water; all the top grew white 
as the wave became perpendicular; then the 
mass toppled upon the sand with a tremendous 
slap that woke the echoes in the bluffs till all 
other sound was drowned in the roar of surf as 
the wave broke on the beach. 

With both the sights and the sounds Timothy 
was familiar, having spent a month along the 
sea before school began. Tumbling walls of 
water six feet high more than tempt the bather 
to stay ashore. Timothy sat down on the sand, 
just out of the reach of the waves, listening to 
people who spoke low when the hissing water 
receded, or who shouted in vain attempts to 
make their voices heard as the waves broke. 

Generally four or five waves could be seen, 
that nearest the shore a roaring mass of foam, 
the next growing white along the crest as the 
front assumed the perpendicular, while those 
farther seaward were hills of green, lower as the 
distance increased, seeming smooth as if cut 
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from solid glass. No two 
waves were ever alike, no 
one wave kept its form for 
a second, but distances 
between them seemed not 
to vary by a hand’s breadth 
as the surges, miles in 
length, swept toward the 
shore. : 
A quarter of a mile from 
the beach, well outside the 

breakers and little affected by the swell, was 
a small boat with a big sail, carrying four people 
in bathing dress, evidently men, as they were 
bareheaded. ‘Timothy watched them, wondering 
idly why they had hauled the sheet aboard while 
sailing dead before the wind. As he looked, the 
helmsman put the tiller down and the little craft 
rounded up to port and heeled over as the breeze 
caught the sail, still hauled close. 

“What do you suppose he thinks he’s trying 
to do?” laughed a man, sitting near Timothy. 

Slowly the boat straightened up as the man at 






TIMOTHY WITH HIS LEFT 


the helm again put her before the wind. Still he 
kept her close-hauled, and shifting his helm 
again, he jibed her over. As before, the sheet 
was held fast; but this time a puff of wind 
caught the sail and the boat turned over. The 
four persons who had been aboard made a good 
deal of splashing as they found places by which 
to hold on to the overturned craft. 

A ripple of laughter ran along the shore. At 
Santa Monica a tip-over is not considered serious, 
for everybody who goes out in a small boat rather 
expects a wetting. Even the fishermen change 
their ordinary clothes for bathing-suits before 
going through the surf. 

At high tide the surf is so high that no small 
boat can live in it, and then a start can be made 
and a landing effected only at one of the pleasure 
wharves or at the Long Wharf of the Southern 
Pacific Company, four miles below town, these 


time to empty his lungs and to fill them again 
before the next roller was upon him. 

He dived again, and again the undertow swept 
him from the shore, and again he rose in the 
trough of the sea, well in advance of the oncoming 
wave. He shook the water from his eyes, and 
then straightened out to take as deep a breath as 
he could force into his lungs. The wave before 
him was a “‘double-header,” and even a stronger 
swimmer than Timothy might admit that he was 
afraid without exposing his courage to suspicion. 

A double-header is only half as high as the 
wave series of which it is an irregular member, 
but its menace to the swimmer is much more. 
Between two ordinary waves is a trough of flat 
water, allowing the swimmer a chance to breathe ; 
between the halves of a double-header there is 
also a trough, but it is filled with lather and foam 
much too thick for breathing, yet too thin to 
support the swimmer. He must either take a 
deep breath and hold it,—if he can,—lying still 
till the wave passes over him, or he must take a 
breath equally deep, dive and swim—if he can— 
under water till the increasing light tells him he 
has passed under the stretch of sea which is 
boiling and frothing like a horrible great caldron. 
Timothy preferred to dive. 

As he went down he had some fear that he 


feeling of thankfulness for the two seconds of 


lungs well-filled with air. 
The distance under a double-header is four 





HAND REACHED FOR THE GUNWALE OF THE BOAT, 


times that under other waves running at the 
same time, and the undertow offers no aid to 
the swimmer, for instead of a current running 
strongly seaward, it is a mere tangle of swirling 
water running nowhere. Timothy dived deep, 
striking out strongly but carefully, and opening 
his eyes. 

Under an ordinary wave the light is blue-green ; 
under a double-header there is no light, for water 
lashed into foam is opaque as a plank ceiling. 
Salt water hurt Timothy’s eyes, and he kept 
them open only long enough to make sure that 
he was in the dark. 

The pressure on his lungs became intolerable, 
and he let out some of the air in them, immedi- 
ately wishing he had tried to save it a few 
seconds longer. He opened his eyes, saw no 
sign of light in the black mass above him, and 
struck out again, fear clutching at his heart as 





structures extending seaward beyond the surf- | 
line. 

So when this boat turned over the = 
looking on laughed, and exchanged good- 
naturedly contemptuous remarks concerning the | 
skill of the boatmen as they waited for the crew | 
to right the craft and take to the oars to work 
her out to sea, for the wind was driving her 
toward the breakers. 

But the men made no attempt to right the 
boat. Clinging to the almost submerged sides, 
they seemed to be waiting to drift ashore. 

“Tf they let her get into that surf,’’ said the man 
sitting near Timothy, “that boat’ll go to pieces 
like an egg in an ore-crusher.” 

One of the men clinging to the boat waved his 
hand to the people on the shore, and Timothy 
stood up. 

“That’s a pretty stiff surf,” he said, “but I 
guess I’d better go out and tell them to keep off 
till the tide turns and the surf goes down.”’ 

Timothy was a swimmer, and inured to surf 
work by his month at the shore. Although he 


he felt how ineffective had been his stroke, and 
realized that repetition of even such weak effort 
was beyond his power until he might breathe 
again. Then he felt himself trying to laugh at 
the remarks those fellows in the boat would 
make about him when they got ashore, and he 
wondered half-stupidly if this was the beginning 
of the delirium that comes to the swimmer who 
has made his fight and lost. 

A sort of frenzy seized him, and he struggled 
wildly to reach the surface. Only for a second. 
“You haven’t got me yet!” Savagely defiant 
the words seemed to form themselves and to find 
some strange method of utterance. He lay 
without movement, strange lights flashing before 
his eyes, a great roaring filling his ears, an 
unmeasurable weight oppressing his chest. 

He floated slowly to the surface, so nearly 
unconscious that he hardly knew enough to be 
glad when he felt the sunshine on his face. His 


on his back to draw breath as a mountain of 
solid green water advanced toward him from 





had never battled with waves so heavy as those 
before him, he felt little doubt of his ability to 
make his way through them. 

He walked slowly seaward, following a reced- 
ing wave and meeting another coming, and 
dived into greenish- brown’ water seeming as 
steep and as high as the wall of a house. He 
had taken a good breath and needed it all before 
he had another opportunity to breathe; but he | 
caught the undertow and felt himself scraped 
against the sandy bottom as he was swept | 
seaward. He came to the surface a few seconds 


the ocean. 

But the sometimes relentless sea is sometimes 
strangely merciful. The big green wave lifted 
the exhausted boy tenderly, passed under him, 
breaking just beyond, and swept roaring to the 
shore. 

Three good breaths restored Timothy’s senses 
and revived his courage; he had not been near 
enough to drowning to lose his strength. There 


were still more waves to be passed before the | 


boy was beyond the surf. But there were no 
more double-headers, and some of the waves did 





might never come up again, together with a| 


grace that had allowed him to go down with his | 


lungs had emptied themselves, and he rolled over | 
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and among vast waves that rose and fell but did 
not break. 

Then he heard a cry: “Help! Help!” It was 
a strident voice, but weak, as of one too frightened 
| to fill his lungs for a good, honest shout. 
| As Timothy raised himself in the water and 
| turned his eyes in the direction whence the sound 
seemed to come, he saw the boat he had watched 

from the shore, and recognized in the persons 

| clinging to her sides Will Peters and the three 
boys who had so persistently nicknamed him 
Timorous Timmy. 

The boat was right side up, but full of water ; 
the mast, stepped through the bow thwart and 
without stays, had been unshipped, and with the 
sail was dragging astern. The wind was light, 
but the boat was driving slowly shoreward, and 
the boys clinging to her were not making the 
slightest effort to keep her off, although they 
could not but know that if they attempted to 
reach shore through the heavy surf the destruction 
of the boat was certain and their death by 
drowning inevitable. 

“Hallo!” shouted Timothy. “Keep her off! 
Keep her off till the surf goes down !”’ 

As he called, a vagrant wave broke to seaward 
of the prevailing surf-line. Timothy dived, 
rising close to the overturned boat and seeing 
three boys wildly clutching for more secure hold 
on the wreckage. . 

Within arm’s length of the boat, but having 
altogether lost his hold, Will Peters was thrashing 
| about, arms and legs out of the water half the 

time and head under all the time. He was not 
a swimmer. 

Timothy with his left hand reached for the 
gunwale of the boat, and with his right seized 
Will, who put both arms 
around Timothy’s neck, 
almost instantly to release 
his hold and attempt to 
climb into the boat, which 
promptly turned bottom 











upward. 
“Hold on!’ shouted 
Timothy. “You can’t 


keep your feet dry here. 
Hang on to the side and help 
tow her out !’’ 

Under Timothy’s direction the 
boat was righted and her bow 
turned away from the shore. 
Two boys could not swim, and 
they simply hung on ; two could 
swim a little, and they gave 
Timothy such aid as they could 
in working the boat farther from 
the surf-line. Then they bailed 
her out with a tin pan tied to a 
thwart to guard* against loss 
under just such circumstances, 
climbed over the side, pulled the 
mast and sail aboard, and got 
out the oars for a pull to Long 
Wharf, where the boat had been hired and where 
the boys had left their clothes. Nobody suggested 
an attempt to raise the sail. 

As they dipped the oars for the first stroke 
another boat drew alongside, manned by four 
fishermen. 

“Don’t you fellows know enough to keep your 
boat out of the surf? Want any help?” asked 
one of the fishermen. 

“We do,” said Timothy, taking it upon himself 
to answer both questions; “but we didn’t at ten 
o’clock this morning. We’ve been in the water 
long enough to get pretty cold. One of you get 
in here and give a hand down to Long Wharf; 
let me get into your boat and put me ashore at 
the Arcadia Wharf.” 

“I'll pay you for your trouble,” said Will, 
speaking for the first time since he had called for 
help. 

The suggested changes were soon made, and 
in due time the sailing party reached Long 
Wharf. 


The boys went ashore, dressed, settled with 
the fisherman and the boat owner, and rode 
their bicycles to the bath-house, where they 
expected to see Timothy, but did not. They 
spent some time looking for him, and then 
regretfully took the bicycle path for home. 

‘Timothy had left the fisherman’s boat at the 
Arcadia Wharf, gone to the bath-house and 
dressed. Lacking the thirty-five cents necessary 
to pay car fare, he then took the bicycle path for 
a sixteen-mile walk to his home. Four or five 
miles out a wheelman passed him with a rush, 
but stopped a few yards beyond. It was Joe 
Brown, and behind him came the others of the 
boating party. 

“Who’s afraid of wet feet?’”’ shouted Joe, as 
he came running back. 

“Timothy Farnham’s four friends!’ bawled 
the others in chorus, as if practising a new class 
yell. 

“Into whose heads has some sense soaked ?’”’ 
sung out one of the others. 

“Heads of Tim Farnham’s four friends!” 
shrieked the chorus. 

“Say, Tim,” said Will, “when you’ve risked 
your life to save ours you needn’t —” 

“Oh, cut itshort! It’s all right,” said Timothy. 

“Yes, it’s all right,’ answered Will. “But if 
you’ll ride my wheel home, or ride by turns, I’ll 
take it as an honor; if you’ll teach me to swim 
I’ll be a burro long enough to carry you home on 
my back. And,” rather sheepishly, “we won’t 





later thirty yards from shore, and in the middle | not break till they neared the shore. ‘Timothy | talk any more about Timothy’s timidity.” 


of the trough between two waves; thus he had | swam on, soon finding himself beyond the rollers | 


And the promise was faithfully kept. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


. spite of an unprecedented production of iron 
and steel at home, large importations are now 
necessary. Even Cervera’s fleet is being broken 
up along the south shore of Cuba to be shipped 
to Philadelphia as serap-iron. Our steel-works 
are running night and day, but cannot keep up 
with their orders. It has long been held that 
the iron market is the barometer of prosperity. 
N* often does a man outside of royalty receive 
even at second hand the honors intended 
for those of kingly blood, but that happened to 
Lord Kitchener on his return to London on 
July 13th. The unused coronation arches were 
decorated in his honor, and the people who had 
been denied the spectacle of the coronation pro- 
cession crowded the streets to cheer and to see 
the returning South African hero. 
— be a ‘woods pirate’ ” is a good resolu- 
tion for the summer outing. Human 
enactments are never perfect, and game laws 
often work individual hardship; nevertheless 
the rule which forbids the taking of “short’’ 
trout and the killing of deer and other animals 
out of season is a wholesome one. It was 








enacted for the good of the majority, and its faith- | 


ful observation benefits the majority. 


oo assigned to the joint army and navy 


manceuvers next September are likely to 
have a real taste of the life of the war correspond- 
ent. In order to make the manceuvers as useful 
as possible, it is desired to keep the details 
secret. The reporters, therefore, will be regarded 
as common enemies by both sides. They must 
get the news as they can. Still it is probable 
that if captured they will be allowed to choose 
whether they shall be shot or hanged from the 
yard-arm. 


hina is progressing toward the light. It has 
just sent Liang Chen Tung, a former 
student at Yale, to represent the empire in 
Washington, and has recalled Minister Wu 
‘Timg-fang to assist in the revision of its ancient 
and outgrown laws, of which Mr. Wu himself 
has said that they were well adapted to the 
conditions when they were drafted, “but those 
conditions have changed.” Under the policy 
indicated by these two acts, the empire cannot 
long remain in the dark. 
he Treasury Department has recently issued 
an order that blooded cats may be admitted 
to the United States free of duty under the rule 
which applies to blooded stock of other kinds. 
But a duty f twenty per cent. ad valorem 
must be paid on all common back-yard cats, 


perhaps on the theory that the domestic variety | in the Philippines 


needs protection from competition with the 
pauper cats of Europe. But really the common 
cats do not need protection so much as the 
people who have to listen to moonlight sonatas 
when they would rather be asleep. 
ne of their own countrymen tells the Nor- 
wegians that by abstaining from manly 
sports such as prevail in England they develop a 
rotundity of body which is positively unsightly. 
The relation of athletics to personal attractive- 
ness is thus suggested in a practical manner. It 
is always to be borne in mind, however, that 
outdoor sports sometimes leave the participants 
less handsome but more wise than they were 
before entering games. Nevertheless a hard 
knock now and then ought not to deter Nor- 
wegians or any one else from athletic diversions. 


omplaints about “abuse of the mails” remind 
a contemporary that we hear little about 
the worst phase of it: the abuse of the public 
to whom unsolicited and misleading letters and 
circulars are sent inviting investment in schemes 
projected by people the recipient never saw or 
heard of—mining companies, oil companies, all 
kinds of corporations that promise dollars in 
return for cents. Unfortunately such stuff can- 
not be kept out of the mail-bag; but the man 
who gets it can put it into the stove, and this 
is the safe and proper place for it. 
ie the old proverb “all work and no play” was 
bad for Jack. Two forceful men, one in 
America and one in Africa, have put the case 
differently. The man in Africa said he decided 
“to stop working and begin to think.” He 
thought to such purpose that when he died the 
world was divided between calling him a great 
statesman or an unscrupulous buceaneer. The 
American has said in a recent book, “It is a 
great mistake to think that the man who works 
all the time wins in the race.” It seems to be 
agreed that work and play and thought consti- 
tute the trinity which leads to success. 
New York and New Jersey are planning to 
preserve the Palisades of the Hudson; 
Massachusetts has reserved the banks of the 
Charles River for a parkway, and has bought 
sightly or interesting tracts of land in different 
parts of the State to preserve their use to the 
people; and the banks of the Niagara River 
about the falls have been maintained as a public 
reservation by New York for many years. ‘The 
Yosemite Valley and the Yellowstone region are 
great national parks. Thus do the States and 
the nation agree on the importance of preserving 
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free aceess to natural beauties, and they publish 
interesting and important information about 
these things for practically free distribution. 
For instance, the eighteénth annual report of the 
Niagara Falls Reservation Commission contains 
an elaborate guide to the geology and paleon- 
tology of the region, prepared by a well-known 
geologist. 2a 


gens pride thrives on the renown which 
comes to an institution through the fame 
of its graduates. Lord Rosebery lately ealled 
attention to the fact that Eton is represented in 
various departments of government by men of 
eminence. From that school came the late and 
the present prime minister; the commander-in- 
chief ; the viceroys of Ireland, India and Canada. 
A proposed memorial for Etonians who have 
served in the South African War has revived the 
recollections of what the school has done for the 
country. A great school is an inspiration to 
the patriot not less than to the scholar. Were the 
service of our American schools in the cause of 
law and liberty blotted out, how would our 
annals be impoverished ! 
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INBORN GLADNESS. 


Joy is of thy true self a part; 
Why shouldst thou pray for what thou art ? 
Mary Putnam Gilmore. 


& 


“cribber,’’? whether he be detected or not, is his 
own worst enemy. Education is not the process 
of getting high marks. It is character-building. 
The real promotions of life are not made on 
| what one reads over another’s shoulders, nor by 
| what a man is able to write in advance upon the 
lower part of his cuff. 
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GLADSTONE. 


A great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 
By truth and freedom ever waged with wrong. 
Selected. 
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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 


overty and suffering persist not because the 
| desire to cure them is lacking, but because 
men do not know what the remedy is. 
The only feature of the original coronation 
program which was not postponed or abandoned 
| when the king was taken ill was the dinner to 
| the poor of London. Half a million persons 
| were fed by royal bounty. The motive of the 
| king was good; but he did not lessen poverty 
| in the eapital of his empire. 
| Not long ago an aged man in New York 
| turned over his fortune of four million dollars to 
| trustees who, on his death, are to use the income 
lin the care of the worthy sick poor and in 


| 


realize, in the world if not in school, that the | 











‘*New occasions teach new duties.” They also 
bring fresh opportunities; and it is character- 
istic of our wide-awake country that men are 
preparing their sons to seize these opportunities 
with the firmest grip that can be acquired. 

It is also a significant fact that business, 
through such special training for its problems, is 
recognized as one of the learned or scientific 
professions. This is quite as it should be. For 
| better or worse, we are becoming more and more 
/a commercial and industrial people. Let us, 
| then, by all means, be prepared to fulfil our 
| national destiny—if business be its end—with 
‘all the strength and stimulus which a generous 

training of the mind can provide. 
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PEACE-PROMOTING ALLIANCES. 


he recent visit of the King of Italy to the 

T Tsar of Russia followed almost immediately 

the signing of a treaty at Berlin by which 

| the “Dreibund” or Triple Alliance between 

| Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy was 
renewed. 

| Yet when that alliance first became a triple 

one, twenty years ago, by the admission of Italy 

'to an agreement already existing between the 

two other powers, mutual protection against 


+ possible aggressions by Russia was one of the 


| chief ends in view. Another purpose of the 
compact was to provide against a “war of 


& 


maintaining them during their convalescence revenge” on the part of France against Germany. 


| you the facts about that examination. 





NATIONAL INCOME AND OUTGO. 


hen the books of the United States 
W Treasury were closed, June 30th, they 
showed for the fiseal year an excess of 
income over outgo of ninety-two million dollars. 
This was a larger surplus than has been recorded 
in any year since 1890; and with the exception of 
the two years immediately preceeding, the receipts 
for the year were the largest in the history of the 
country. 

The surplus was accumulated in spite of a 
reduction in internal revenue occasioned by the 
repeal of some of the war taxes. The receipts 
from internal revenue were thirty-five million 
dollars less than in the preceding year; but the 
loss was partly made good by increased receipts 
from customs, and the net income of the govern- 
ment was only twenty-four million dollars less 
than in 1901. 

Although the income was thus 
reduced, its expenditures fell off still more. 
There was a reduction of outgo in every depart- 
ment with the exception of the navy. A saving 
of more than three million dollars in the interest 
account points to a lightening of the burden of 
the national debt ; and a reduction of more than 
thirty-two million dollars in the expenses of the 
War Department follows the improved conditions 


The Treasury has begun the new fiscal year 
with a comfortable balance of more than two 
hundred million dollars, and witha larger supply 
of gold than is to be found in any other country. 
Next year the margin must be smaller. It is 
estimated that the repeal of the remaining war 
taxes will reduce the internal revenue receipts 
seventy million dollars. The expenditures will 
pretty surely be larger than the past year, 
although, as usual, they will fall far within the 
nominal appropriations. 

The United States occupies a unique position 
in being able voluntarily to curtail its revenue at 
the same time that it increases its expenditures 
to meet expanding responsibilities. It faces such 
a gigantic undertaking as the construction of the 
Panama Canal with a cheerful confidence that 
the bill can be met without an appreciable addi- 
tion to the national burdens. 


‘* CRIBBING.” 


ad here is no justice in the schools of this 
T town!” exclaimed a dull-headed youth 
one day, with great show of indignation, 

as he learned from the results of the annual | 
examination that he had failed to receive the 
regular promotion with his class. “To show 
you how unfair the school committeemen are,” 
he went on to say to a companion, “I will tell 





“T looked over Nick Smith’s shoulders for 
everything! There was not a word on my 
papers not copied from his. They passed him 
and flunked me. You see how unfair they are!” 

This lament is fairly representative of the 
state of mind into which cheating at examina- 
tion eventually gets those who yield to it. 
“Cribbing,” as it is usually called, has lately been 
much discussed by the newspapers of the coun- 
try. Nearly every educator has had some 
experience with the evil, and many of them 
have ideas of the way in which it may be 
prevented. : 

Most of the undergraduate deception seems to 
spring from the desire to get promotion without 
earning it. The students neglect their daily 
work, and when examination time comes they 
realize their deficiencies and try to steal their 
way through that they may keep on with their 
class. In the preparatory schools the students 
are usually watched in the examination room; 
but in many colleges they are put on their honor, 
because the authorities wish to make the students 
self-reliant, and to show them that whether they 
get an education or not depends on themselves. 


| and islands washed by the Pacific. 


until they can again become wage-earners. | 
Fourteen years ago another man in the same | 
city left a million dollars, now increased to three 
millions, for the “temporary relief of unobtrusive 
suffering endured by industrious and worthy | 


However wisely the income from these funds 
may be distributed, the trustees are constantly | 


confronted with the danger of making paupers |. 


of the beneficiaries; that is, of strengthening | 
the habit of dependence which is at the bottom | 
of pauperism ; and this, too, in spite of the fact | 
that the object of the givers of the money was to | 
help the poor toward independence. 

It is beyond human ingenuity to change the | 
nature of man; to make the shiftless thrifty or | 
the improvident provident ; so it seems that the | 
best we can do is to strive to relieve immediate | 
suffering and to let the radical cure proceed in 
the way that fate has ordained, if cure there is 
to be. : 
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TURNING TOWARD THE PACIFIC. | 


hirty years ago President Grant, in private | 
conversation, remarked that there was only 
one war clearly in sight for the United | 
States—a war with Spain over Cuba, which war 
he regarded as inevitable. He added that, after | 
that contest should be decided, the future of the | 
American countries bordering on the Atlantic | 
would have been determined, and the attention 
of the world would be absorbed in a commercial | 
struggle in the Pacific. 
President Grant’s far-sightedness has been | 
vindicated. ‘The war with Spain has been 
fought, and now the energies of the nations are | 
engaged in various problems of the Pacific. | 
The United States itself is dealing with one | 
of the most difficult of these problems, the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. It has much at 
stake in another of them, the maintenance of the 
integrity of China. The possession of Hawaii | 
and the now assured isthmian canal add to its | 
interest in Pacific questions. 
Japan has become a nation of the first rank, | 
whose power may some time decide Asiatic | 
questions. Korea, no longer a “hermit kingdom,” 
is being exploited, commercially and politically. | 
Already the occasion of one war, she may yet 
be the pretext for another. Alliances between 
Japan and Great Britain and between Russia 
and France suggest a grouping of powers for 





|emergencies. China is harassed by two rebel- | 


lions, and by “a war of concessions” at Pekin, | 


|in which Germany, Great Britain and other | 


powers are taking part. ‘ 

Altogether, there is no part of the world which | 
is more interesting, and no region where history | 
is making more rapidly, than in the countries | 
| 
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THE PROFESSION OF BUSINESS. 
ided by a generous special endowment one 
A of the New England colleges has recently 
established what it calls a School of 


Administration and Finance. Its purpose is to | 
give to young men such imstruction as will | 


Seven years ago the “Dual Alliance” between 
Russia and France was formed. The first public 
demonstration of it was given when the French 
and Russian fleets entered the harbor of Kiel 
together on the occasion of the opening of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm canal. Like the Triple Alliance, 
for which it furnished a balance, the new compact 
was defensive, not aggressive, in its scope. 

A similar alliance and counter-alliance have 
grown out of the complications in Asia. Great 
Britain and Japan made an agreement for mutual 
defense, in which all the world read a solieitude 
regarding the plans of Russia. Soon followed 
an alliance upon Asiatic questions between 
France and Russia. 

All these alliances are precautionary. They 
would not have been formed if international 
difficulties had not been apprehended. But 
although they originated in distrust, they serve 
as a useful check upon aggression, and actually 
promote the interests of peace. 
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THE LITTLE BOY’S QUESTIONS. 


re were pictures of firemen and fire-engines 
in the book that the little boy had found, and 
he earried it directly to his elder sister and began 
to ask questions about them. She could not tell 
him all that he wished to know—only the chief of 
a fire department could have done that; but she 
explained the pictures as well as she could, care- 
fully choosing words that the child would under- 
stand, and he went away at length wiser and 
happier. 
“I thought you were in a hurry to finish that 
dress,” said a girl friend, who had looked and 
listened with amazement. “Why didn’t you tell 


| him you didn’t know, or put him off in some way?” 


“If I were set down in a strange country, where 
I wasn’t very well acquainted with the language 
or the customs, I’d expect people to be patient 
with me,” the boy’s sister answered. ‘“ Harry 
has been in this world only seven years, you know, 
and he sees and hears many things he can’t com- 
prehend. Isn’t it natural that he should ask 
questions? 

“I’m not very wise, but since he pays me the 
compliment of thinking that I am, I feel as if 
I ought to be polite, at least. If I lied to him 
in order to get rid of him, his confidence in me 
wouldn’t last very long. If I put him off with 
an excuse—well, I think it’s just as mean to starve 
a growing mind as it is to starve a growing body. 

“Really, the easiest way is to answer him as fully 
as I ean. That gives him something to think 
about. Then he isn’t half so likely to chatter about 
a dozen different things, and he learns more, too. 

“I didn’t intend to preach a sermon, Katie,” 
the girl added, smilingly, “but I studied this out 
for myself when little brother began to find his 
tongue, and I’m sure ’mright. I asked questions 
when I was his age, and I still remember the 
answers to many of them. Early impressions are 
lasting, you know, either to help or hinder. I 
want Harry to recall me always as a sister who 
was honest with him and willing to help.” 
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SAVED BY HIS WORK. 


Wr: twenty-six years ago, Mr. Brockway 
began his famous prison-reform work at 
Elmira, he declared it as his belief that about 
twenty per cent. of the men were incorrigible. 


silence the old objection that a college education | some time afterward he said that he was not so 


unfits a man for business. It is distinctly a sure about the twenty per cent.—he had then 
graduate school, for the belief that, other things | a list of ten whom he could send to Auburn, but 
being equal, a man of liberal education makes | he was giving them another chance. In a few 





Sooner or later every pupil must come to 


the best business man is still strong. | 

The course is two years in length, and has for | 
its special topics private banking, brokerage and | 
investments, railroad and steamship service and 
foreign trade. Then there is instruction in the | 
general problems of manufacturing and the 
proper relations between employer and employed. 
Journalism, consular work and general adminis- 
tration are also taught. 

We give these items one by one not for the 
sake of cataloguing them, but to emphasize the 
interesting fact behind this whole undertaking 
—the frank recognition of the need of a new 
training for the business men of the future. 





weeks two of the men had shown decided improve- 
ment; a few weeks more and the entire list had 
disappeared. The story of one man is typical 
of many, and reveals the secret of his success. 
From the six hundred men and boys Mr. Brock- 
way selected fifty of the very lowest grade. He 
employed a professor from an art school to teach 
them. The teacher came and was met by absolute 
indifference from the whole fifty. He gave each 
one a pencil, ruler, and a piece of paper tacked 
to a drawing-board, and told him to draw a six- 
inch square. Few of the men could do it; many 
were unable even to measure inches upon a ruler. 
The next evening there was slightly more inter- 
est shown, and in a short time the whole company 
could measure and draw Then the 


squares. 




















teacher taught them lines and simple serolls. A 
few weeks later he was seen out on the lawn, 
gathering and distributing leaves for the next 
lesson, the making of a design for a tile. 

In the class was one pupil—a man, not a boy— 
who was considered one of the most difficult cases 
in the reformatory. He had every appearance of 
a criminal, and had been subjected to prison disci- | 
pline. Nothing, apparently, had been able to 
touch his better nature. 

This man, at that lesson, made a design both 
original and beautiful. The teacher told him so. 
He was wholly unprepared for the effect of his 
praise, for suddenly, at his words, the hard, dull 

‘face changed, and he saw to his amazement that | 
the man’s eyes were dim with tears. The convict, 
low, hardened, indifferent, had found something 
beautiful that he could do, and in the finding he 
had discovered himself. 

There was no need of forcing him to his task | 
after that. He became an expert designer, and | 
with his work came the longing to earn his free- | 
dom. Three years later he had accomplished his | 
difficult purpose. When he passed from the 
records he was foreman in a foundry, had married, 
and was living a happy and useful life. 
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REASONABLE EXCUSE. 


ofessor Briggs, whom President Eliot called 

the “well-beloved dean of Harvard College,” 
has lately resigned his deanship. He is known 
beyond academic circles for his charming, humor- 
ous book, “School, College and Character.” The | 
spirit of that book, its sympathetic and kind | 
understanding of young men, and its great faith | 
in them, is the spirit that has directed all his | 
dealings with the students. A characteristic story 
has been recently told of him. 

Shortly before the April recess a student went 
to him and asked permission to leave Cambridge | 
three days before the recess began. 

“But, Mr. Molesworth, you know that, though | 
we might let you go any other time, the adminis- | 
trative board is very particular that men shall not 
leave before a recess, and that they shall register 
promptly on the first day after the recess.” 

“I know, sir, but my mother and sister and a 
friend of hers and my two brothers will sail from | 
New York day after to-morrow, and as they are to | 
be gone nearly a year, I'd like to see them off.” | 

“I’m very sorry,” said the dean, with his gentle | 
smile, “but it would be breaking the rules to let 
you go.” 

The student looked very much crestfallen, and 
stammered, “But you know, sir, it’s pretty hard. | 
I haven’t seen—seen my people for some time— 
and I won’t see them now for almost—almost | 
a year, sir.”’ 

Doetor Briggs smiled again and shook his head. 
The student left, his head bent forward in uncon- 
cealed disappointment. 

He had hardly reached the outer door of the 
building when the dean came running after him. 

“Mr. Molesworth!” 

The dean took him by the arm and drew him 
into a corner of the hall. 

“Mr. Molesworth,” he said, confidentially, 
“you’re not engaged to that girl, are you?” 

The student looked up at him in embarrassed | 
surprise. } 

“Yes, sir, I am.” 

“Ah! Well, that alters the case. Why didn’t 
you tellme? You may sign off to-day.” 

Then Mr. Briggs returned to his office and 
examined some weighty academic document with | 
great gravity, yet with twinkling eyes. 





* | 
BULWER-LYTTON’S WORKSHOP. 


hen Charles) Mackay was visiting Lord 
Lytton at Knebworth, he was impressed, 
he says in his “Recollections,” with the beauty of 
the library. He remarked to the novelist that in 
such a cheerful room among so many books any 
author could get through a vast amount of labor. 

“T cannot write so well in the library,’ replied 
Lord Lytton, “as in another place. Take a stroll 
with me and I will show you my favorite study.” | 

They went for a considerable distance to the | 
shore of an artificial lake in Knebworth Park, and | 
there stood a boat-house. A small boat was 
drawn up on one side of it, and on the other, near 
a small window, stood a chair and a common deal 
table, on which was a pewter inkstand. 

Pulling open the drawer, Lord Lytton showed 
his guest a good supply of paper, pens and a 
blotting-book. 

“T can write more freely here,” he said, “than 
in the grand library. I will tell you how the habit 
grew. When I was a small boy I was very ambi- 
tious to write, and wrote an immense amount of 
trash. My mother thought that the oecupation 
of so much time in writing would be injurious to 
my health, and prohibited my writing in the library. 

“IT then had recourse to my bedroom, but was 
in due time banished from that, and deprived 
of pen and ink. The more impergtively I was 
forbidden to write, the more I indulged in the | 
prohibited joy. I took refuge in the boat-house 
and wrote for hours with a lead-pencil, using the 
seat of the boat for my writing-table. So I learned 
to write here, and I can do better work here than 
anywhere else.’’ 
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AN APT PUPIL. 


hen Mr. Wilfred Sparroy was English tutor 

at the court of his imperial highness, 
Ziles-Sultan, brother of the present Shah of | 
Persia, he had many amusing experiences with 
the little princes for whose instruction he was 
engaged. There are four, all of whom proved 
as lively as American lads of the same age. 
Feridun was particularly quick to cateh English | 
phrases, applying them with true Oriental facility | 
and laughable results. One day, before his educa- | 
tion was greatly advanced, this princelet said to | 
his tutor: } 
“You are content—a wiz me—yes, sair?” | 
“Certainly I am, old boy,” replied the tutor. | 
“Why do you say ‘old boy’?” asked Feridun. | 


| am too very much fattigued to rest in the anderun 


| exclusively on the business which he has adopted. 


| from our standpoint you are peculiar. 


nephews. 








“It is a figure of speech, a term of affection,” 
replied Mr. Sparroy. “Do you not summon a 
servant, however old, by the word bachah, or 
‘child’? So I might eall you ‘old boy’ or ‘old 
man,’ because I like you very much. Do you 
understand ?” 

Feridun thought he understood perfectly. In 
the course of the day he wrote to Mr. Sparroy 
a letter, which was delivered by a black slave of 
the imperial harem. It ran: 


“Old man, I hope you are in good hellz. Me I 


all lonly wiz my muzzer. If you permit one of my 
buzzers wiz me we will come to your house a little 
speeke and ply. Your old boy, Feridun.” 
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RULES FOR EUSINESS. 


|" Mr. Carnegie’s “Empire of Business” he sets 

down the prime conditions of success as they 
seem to him. Above all, he says, a young man 
should concentrate his energy, thought and capital 


If he has begun in one line, he should fight it out 
on that line. 


The concerns which fail are those which have 
seattered their capital, which means that they 
have scattered their brains, also. They have 
investments in this, or that, or the other, here, 
there and everywhere. “Don’t put all your eggs 
in one basket’ is all wrong. I tell you, “Put all 
= eggs in one basket, and then watch that 

asket.” Look round you and take notice; men 
who do that do not often fail. Itis easy to watch 
and carry the one basket. It is trying to carry 
tov many baskets that breaks most eggs in this 
country. He who carries three baskets must put 
one on his head, which is apt to tumble and trip 
him up. One fault of the American business man 
is lack of concentration. 

To summarize what I have said: Aim for the 
highest; never enter a barroom; do not touch 
liquor, or, if at all, only at meals; never speculate ; 
never indorse beyond your surplus cash fund; 
make the firm’s interest yours; break orders 
always to save owners; concentrate ; put all your 
«ees in one basket and watch that basket; expen- 
diture always within revenue; lastly, be not 
impatient, for, as Emerson says, “NO one can 
cheat you out of ultimate suecess but yourself.” | 
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A REMEDY FOR LEGAL RUST. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 

Book 37, PREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Two years’ course for teaghers of gymnastics. Post- 


graduate course in massage and medical gymnastics. 
Summer course in German gymnastics. 


E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


Free Tuition in the 
Kodak Correspondence 
School of Photography 


to every owner of a Kodak or Brownie 
Camera who purchases a one dollar copy 








EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y, 


Circular by mail 
upon request. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Shirts. 


URING this month only we 
offer Suits and Skirts 
made to order of the 

newest and most fashionable 
matertass at one-third less 
than regular prices. The fab- 
rics are suitable for late Sum- 
mer and Fall wear. Every 
garment guaranteed to fit and 
please. Ti you are not satis- 
fied with what you order send 
it back and we will refund 
your money. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity, but you 
must act promptly if you wish 
to take advantage of it. 
Note these reductions: 


Cloth Suits, former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
Skirts, former 
price $5, reduced 
to $3.34. $6 Skirts 
reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. 


Rainy -day Skirts, former 






















he young lawyer was floundering in a tangle of 
his own making in a case he had before a 
supreme court justice, who is known, says the | 
New York 7'ribune, as the humorist of the bench. | 


The justice listened attentively to the young 
man’s efforts to disentangle himself, but after | 
a while he was visibly impatient, and the young | 
man perceived that the time had come for exeuses. 
So he began: 

“You see, your honor, to be eng frank with 
you, | am the least bit rusty on methods of pro- 
cedure in cases of this nature. I trust that your 
honor will bear with me and advise me in the 
matter.” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the justice, smiling. 
“TI will be only too glad to advise you.” 

The face of the young lawyer began to brighten, 
only to be shrouded in gloom a moment later, | 
when the justice added: 

“My advice to you, young man, is that you go 
and study law.” 
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° PECULIAR. 


he retiring Chinese minister, We. Ting-fang, in 

a lecture on his countrymen, discussed the 

question, “Are the Chinese Peculiar?” He quoted 
from Bret Harte’s famous poem, “The Heathen 

Chinee,” and concluded: } 
From your standpoint we are peculiar, but 
Which we 





are depends on the point of view. 

In China we have always been in the habit of | 
accepting a man’s word in all business transac- 
tions. 1at is peculiar, isn’t it? You exact a 
writing from him, and since foreigners have begun 
to settle in China, the ancient custom of trusting 
aman’s word is not so popular. Chinese merchants 
how exact some kind of writing from their foreign 
customers. ‘ 

We ee 7 age, while you respect muscle and 
brawn. je respect age because wisdom and 
experience seem to be its natural companions. 
Peculiar, isn’t it? From your point of view 
Hercules is your hero. 


STOPPED FOR ONCE. 


f gee from the frontier, who never had been 

in Washington before, was visiting a friend 
in the nation’s capital, and was taken one day 
to the gallery of the Senate while an important 
measure was under discussion. 

A senator was delivering a long, prosy and 
apparently aimless speech, and the visitor soon 
grew tired of it . 

“Why doesn’t he say somethin’ worth listening 
to?” he whispered to his friend. 

“Oh, he’s merely talking against time.” 

“What's the good of that?” asked the other, 
aghast. ‘Time goes on just the same, doesn’t it?” 

“I suppose it does,’ replied his friend, looking 
at his watch and yawning; “but it doesn’t seem 
to.” 
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THE OTHER FELLOW. 


he German Emperor is not noted for his humor, 
but if this story, told in Leslie’s Weekly, be 
true, he may add humorist to his other titles— 
soldier, sailor, poet, musician, and so forth. 
He has a habit of pulling his ear when he is deep 
in thought. 
“Why do you do that?” asked one of his royal 
“Because I am annoyed,” was the answer. 
“And when you are very, very much annoyed 
what do you do?”’ 
“I pull somebody else’s ear.” 


WHAT ENGLISH WILL DO. 


report in a Missouri paper is quoted by the 
Chicago Chronicle as an example of what 
queer tricks the English language will play on one 
who Goes not master it. 
At a recent church entertainment the master of 
ceremonies announced : 
“Miss Bates will sing, ‘Oh! That I had wings 
like a dove, for then would I fly away and be at 
rest,’ accompanied by the minister.” 
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of “ Picture Taking and Picture Making.” | 
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RUBIFOAM. 


IS cheaper beware of it. 


ONE OF THE 
THE POPULARITY OF 


RuBifoam 


is the care with which it is imitated. 
closely the shape of the bottle and color of liquid is 
followed, and how many names begin with ‘‘ RUBI”’ 
or end with ‘‘ FOAM,” and remember that any or all 
of these devices do not make the contents RUBIFOAM. 
There are rare and costly ingredients in the genuine 
In the face of imitation and substitution 
its sales have increased year after year. 

Unless the substitute is cheaper why buy it? 


Ruetroam sells for 25 cents everywhere. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowett, Mass. 
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New photographic possibilities are opened by the perfection 


of Snappa Camera. 
films which change automatically. 


In Snappa magazine are 12 plates or 24 
One motion of the hand 


prepares a plate for exposure—either time or instantaneous. 
Successive pictures of moving objects as in a race or ath- 
letic contest can be taken so rapidly as to constitute prac- 
tically a complete record of the event from start to finish. 


It is impossible to make two exposures on the same 
plate and each exposure can be developed separately at 
any time after itis 

made—the only 

satisfactory way to 

get good negatives. 

Snappa is a com- 


pletely 


equipped 


camera for serious 
photographic work 
of the highest class 





and of every 
variety. 


Ask your dealer to show you how simply itis operated or send for 
° dea , FREE. 


‘Tiptive book. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL and CAMERA CO., 
123 South Street, Rochester, New York. 
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hank God for the blesséd rain! 
It comes in such gracious wise, 
That the grateful spires of drooping grass 
Look upward with dewy eyes. 


The buzz of the bees is hushed, 
The locust no more complains; 

The lilies together lean their heads, 
And murmur, “It rains, it rains.” 


The blades of the serried corn 
That shrivel beneath the heat, 
Are tossing their graceful plumes aloft, 
As they rustle—“‘How sweet, how sweet!” 


The aspens are clapping their hands ; 
The buds that had closed, have burst; 
And the shrunken rivulet moans no more 

Over mosses that faint with thirst. 


Each daisy that stars the grass 
Has plenished its silver cup; 

The birds that chirped in the hawthorn hedge 
Are hushing their singing up. 


As fragrant as new-mown hay 
Comes wafted the meadow’s scent; 
And the pasturing cattle snuff the air, 
And bellow their wild content. 


The cool of the freshening shower 
Is wrapping the hills and plains: 

—The swoon in which Nature breathless lay 
Is over: It rains—it rains! 


® © 


A STORY OF MR. MOODY. 
N aged woman, lying critically ill, wept 
as her pastor spoke words of comfort 
toher. “Youare not afraid to trust 
God ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, no!’”’ she replied, surprised 
that he should have asked it. “I cry 





trusted Him for many years, and 
if I could have chosen my life, I 
could not have made it more abounding in assur- 
ances of His love. Some time I’ll tell you about 
it if I live.” She did live, and this is the story 
which she and her daughter told: 

Just after the Civil War there came to Chicago 
a widow with a family of six daughters. Six 
years she had struggled with poverty, and her 
occupation at that time was in a factory which 
had just moved to Chicago, and had brought her 
and her children with it. All, even to the 
youngest, who was eight years old, worked in 
the factory. The first man to cross their thresh- 
old in Chicago was Dwight L. Moody. 

“You must come to Sunday-school,”’ he said, 
in his blunt, commanding way, and on the next 
Sunday he called for them. “Come, girls, get on 
your things and come right over!” So at the 
outset they found a home in his school. 

At the end of two years the factory moved 
again, and this time the family resolved to remain 
behind and seek other work. It was slow in 
coming. They were in want before they found 
it. One day the mother gathered her daughters 
about her for the daily prayer without a cent in 
the house, but as she opened the Bible to one of 
the psalms of trust, a ten-dollar bill dropped out, 
the presence of which in that place the family 
ascribed to Mr. Moody. Not a week went by 
but that he came in. He asked the girls about 
their companions, and gave them blunt, whole- 
some advice. He flung open the cupboard doors 
to see what they had to eat. He kept them in 
his Sunday-school, and employed many of their 
evenings. At length he found work for them all. 

“T’ve got them on my hands,” he said to a 
wholesale chemist. ‘“ You’ve just got to find 
work for all six of them.’ 

The firm had employed only boys for their 
labeling, béttling and wrapping, but they took 
the six girls, and kept them till the firm went 
out of business. During this period the mother 
stayed at home and kept house while the daughters 
earned the living. When this employment ceased 
the family were again in want. Christmas found 
them with three cents on hand, but the morning’s 
mail brought seven letters, one for each girl and 
one for the mother, and each contained five 
dollars from their late employers. 

There were ups and downs not a few, times of 
employment and times without work. In every 
crisis Mr. Moody was at hand to help them. 
After a time he secured something for them to do 
in a seed house. ‘You’ve got to take them, Mr. 
Fogg,” he said, “and you must let me have two 
of them whenever I need them to sing at funerals. 
They’re my best singers, and good girls.” So 
there they worked down to the time of the great 
fire. 

It would take a book to tell of all their trials 
and triumphs, but through it all they kept 
together, and continued active in the work of the 
Sunday-school and church. Neighbors settled 
down in easy content with their poverty, or made 
their “bad luck” a pretext for bad living, but 
this family continued to struggle through many 


only because I am weak. I have} ta 
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changes, and the years were full of unexpected 
joys. A hundred times Mr. Moody befriended 
them, and to the end of his life held them dear. 
One by one the daughters married and went to 
comfortable and useful homes. In one of these 
homes, relieved from care, the mother has spent 
her last twenty years. Not long before his death 
Mr. Moody spent a night in this home. 

“Well, grandma,” he said, “when I see you 
and the girls here, and think of what you have 
been through, I can’t help thinking that you’ve 
learned what it is to trust the Lord.” 

Indeed, she had learned ; and her recent sick- 
ness proved another lesson. Restored to health 
again, she still rejoices in the help that did not 
fail in all her struggles, and which abides in her 


old age. 
& & 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


very summer brings tragic tales of campers, 

FE hunters and summer tourists who are lost 

in the woods. A considerable number are 

never found. Others go insane from terror, hunger 

or cold. Even in the more fortunate cases the 

persons who are lost undergo intense nervous 

strain. Mr. George Kennan, the great traveller, 

gives some practical advice on this subject in a 
recent number of the Outlook. 


When you discover that en have lost your ee | 
sit down instantly. You have probably stray 
but a short distance from the trail, because 
otherwise the branches of the undergrowth would 
sooner have attracted your attention by striking 
your face or shoulders. Then with your 
strength of will remind yourself that if you allow 
yourself to become panic-stricken and rush off 
aimlessly, you will only get deeper and deeper into 
the woods. In the thousand-square-mile forest 
tracts of Michigan’ or the Adirondacks or Maine 
you ~~ never be heard of again. 

The first act is to break the top of a bush and 
bend it over. The under side of the leaves shows 
such different tints from the upper as to be quickly 
noticeable. To this first bush tie your handker- 
chief for a base. Walk slowly away, breaking 
and penting over bush tops every ten or twelve 
feet for a trail, and never lose —_ of your 
handkerchief. After a while return our base 
and try another direction, always leaving a trail 
of bent bushes behind you. Shout whenever you 
return to your base. : 

In this manner one can usually find his ag to 
the beaten path in a few minutes, or be found by 
seoss> eset es. Even children can and should be 
taught this simple lesson before they are allowed 
near large tracts of forest. 

Persons going deliberately into the woods te fish 
or hunt should always wear a small compass 
—~ ey by a chain about the neck. In a 
poe et it is subject to too many chances of loss. 

f to the compass be added a tiny chamois bag 
containing a tightly corked bottle of matches, 
twenty feet of silk cord, a fish-hook and a few 
blets of compressed food, the tourist’s life is 
practically safe even though he be lost for days. 
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THOMPSON’S BED. 


hen the Tobique River lumbermen took 

possession last fall of the camps they 

had occupied the winter before, a man 
named Thompson got one of the lower berths; 
but he did not sleep well, says a friend of his who 
writes for the Maine Woods. 


Ordinarily, the lower berth is as comfortable 
as the upper one. The bottom of -it, eighteen 
inches from the -—_ is made of small poles, 
which are cover evenly and quite thickly with 
fir boughs, and all one needs over the boughs 
is a pair of blankets. In Thompson’s bed, how- 
ever, there seemed to be a good many hubbles. 

Just outside the camp was a large birch-tree. 
It groaned when the wind blew. So did Thomp- 
son. He said the root of that tree ran in under 
his bed, and when the wind blew it would rise up 
and roll him over against his berth-mate. Then 
the berth-mate would puneh him in the ribs and 
demand more room, and there was unhappiness 
all round. 

Finally Thompson said that if the boss did not 
cut down that birch he would leave. So the tree 
was felled. That night, however, he found himself 
rolled against the other man as usual. 

Thompson said this had gone far enough. 


H 
was going to see what was under that particular roo! 


aot of the berth. The next morning, which was 
unday, after the crew got up, he dug the boughs 
back and pulled up the poles. 

The mystery was soon explained. First there 
Sppeeee a huge black head and a I 4 of paws, 
then a body—and then a —— e took place 
amongthe men. A black bear weighing about four 
hundred pounds crawled out over the “deacon’s 
seat,” and in less than a minute was monarch of 
all he surveyed. He did not feel friendly to the 
people who had unroofed his den and waked him 


up. 

They lassoed the bear and tried to keep him, 
but he made things so lively in the cook’s dingle 
that he had to be shot. But after that Thompson 
slept better. 
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TENDER -HEARTED SOLDIERS. 


ihe seamy side of life in both armies of the 
South African War has been duly described 
by newspaper correspondents and writers. 
It is pleasant to find in a recent account of the 
work of the British and Colonial naval brigades 
that in some instances, at least, man’s inhumanity 
was limited to man, and not extended to animals. 


In the Paardeberg laager some of the blue- 
jackets found three orphaned chickens. These 
ittle balls of yellow fluff were quickly adopted 
and svon became great pets, and went with the 
brigade to Bloemfontein. During the march 
the chicks were stowed in a kettle; but when the 
men hal they hopped out, went the round 
of the messes for food, returned to their kettle 
when tired, and waited to be lifted back into it. 

The men had other pete: a wounded do 
they carefully tended till he recovered an 
his master; another dog which had followed them 
from Madder camp, and used frequently to make 
himself useful by ee may | horses and bringing 
them back; a goat which lived, or seemed to, on 
newspapers and tobacco, and a very wee, misera- 
ble lam 
daily with warm water, and 
which they tied a ribbon. 

On the march to Bloemfontein, while in camp, 
an officer saw a bluejacket discover an ox, sunk 
in the muddy river-bank, unable to move, and 
dying of exhaustion. Jack gave it a kick to see 
if it was alive, and saunte off. 

“Cruel brute!” muttered the officer. “He might 
let it die in peace!” 

In a few minutes back came Jack with a coil 
of rope and three chums, and these four, with a 
soldier, worked hard for an hour, got the beast 
out, aoe it under the shade of a tree, and 
brought it water from the river in their hats. 


round the neck of 


with sore eyes, which they used to bathe | to di 





The officer was reclining under a shady tree, 
and even then felt half-suffocated by the heat. 
The men were exposed to the full glare of the 
midday sun; they had been working hard _ all 
the morning in the open, and had given up their 
well-earned rest under a wagon to save a beast. 





ee strong his mighty donjon wall; 
His serried ramparts scraped the sky; 
“What, ho!” he cried. 
I now defy.” 


“Beleaguers all 


And faithful watch his warders kept 
That none the least approach might win. 
No eye that swerved, no ear that slept; 
But Love slipped in. 


The grim portcullis stayed in place. 
Undrawn was e’en a wicket-pin. 

The guards marked never stranger-face ; 
But Age pushed in. 


The banquet board was heaped anew. 
Rose clear and loud the wassail-din. 

Why fear, when stones and hearts were true? 
But Death strode in. 
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BUYING A BOX OF MATCHES. 


T° natives of Samoa do not hurry the trader 
unnecessarily. Time is no object to them, 
says a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine. The 
two or three youngsters who come and sit on 
the veranda are willing to wait the trader’s own 
convenience before they open traffic with him. 
Then their language seems to the inexperienced 
strangely uncommercial. 


“What is it, then, that you two want,” the trader 
asks in the native speech, “that you sit on m 
rtico beginning at sunrise and ending at a 


ay? 
6 Apa, it is thus, and we two will declare the 
truth to thy highness.” 

“Use not the high-sounding words of the talk of 
chiefs; call me not excellency nor yet highness, 
for by that I know you two are come beg. 
fin nD ns do you two tell what you want, and 

c 99 

. “O ‘Apa, smooth out the wrinkles from thy heart, 
but listen. In the insignificant hut of the family 
of us two there is tobacco, and we two have 
practed the dry leaves of the banana. But there 

sno fire. That thing have we two come to ask of 
thy my ang S Afford to us two the fire-scratcher, 
just one box, for great is the poverty of the family 
of us two.” 

“O Pe it is the lie, and you two come to 
beg, it is true. It is right that you two buy fire- 
scratchers; I do not give away the articles of 
wealth, lest I, too, become poor while you two 
have all things.” 

“Thou knowest, O Apa, the great poverty of all 
this Samoa, and that we two are poor people and 
of no account. We have not wherewith to buy. 
But because great is the love of us two to thy 
excellency we two give to thee the loving gift of 
the fruit of the hen, one.” 

“Not so is it true, dirt and pigs. If you two 
love me, you give me fruit of the hen, two. Give 
them now to me and my black-boy Gies shall look 
through them at the sun, and he shall spin them 
on this floor, and he shail float them in water lest 
they be bad.” 

“O Apa, thou art wise to drive a hard bengsin, 
and Samoans are foolish. Here, then, are these 
two fruits of the hen; now give to us two the box 
of fire-scratchers.” 


* © 


AN OUTSIDER. 


young girl who has been living in Washing- 

A ton sets forth in the Post of that city some 

amusing and some pathetic instances of the 

strange way in which fashionable folk in costly 

clothes and plain outsiders who have ordinarily 

nothing to do with society at all mingle at the 
official receptions. 


At one reception, she says, I was pouring tea 
chatting meantime with a half-dozen of a es 
jouns — in society, when I noticed a little 

lack e wandering aimlessly about the dining- 
. Her face was seamed and wrinkled, her 
eyes looked as if the color had been washed out 
by weeping, her shoulders were bent with age. 
But she smiled pleasantly when I left my friends 
and approached her. 

25 t will you have?” I asked. “May I get 
you some tea?” 

When I had brought the tea and plenty of sand- 
wiches, I sat down beside her. She seemed grateful 
for my attention, and talked garrulously. It came 
out that she had a little granddaughter, “such 
a@ pretty, good little thing!” convalescing from 
typhoid fever. 

‘She craves grapes,” said my new friend,—“the 
doctor told her three days ago that she might 
have some,—and ever since she has been pining 
and fretting for them. But grapes are hard to 

t these days,” added the old lady, sighing and 
urning a wistful glance to the basket in the center 
a (<2. ble, piled with luscious bunches of black 

a r 


m % 

I filled her bag with them, and tears poured 
from her faded eyes in grateful acknowledgment. 
I found out afterward that in her early youth 
she had known the father of the Secretary who 
gave the reception, and was curious to see the 
son of her old friend. The accident turned out to 
her advantage, for the Secretary has become her 
warm friend, and she has already received many 
kindnesses at his hands. 
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AN EXCURSION INTO BIRD LAND. 


here is more than one way to “name the 
g birds without a gun’; for example, Mrs. 

Jenks-Smith’s way, as it is recorded in 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” “And as 
for birds,” began Mrs. Jenks-Smith, “bird study 
is all the rage. 


“T’ve eappes wearing feathers, anyway, till the 
excitementdiesdown. And we’ve stopped driving 
birds out of the fruit-trees and we’ve put up boxes 
raw them. They won’t come into them, 
though, because, the doctor says, the rooms aren’t 
separate and the openings draw a draft through. 
I call that going a little too far. As if birds that 
fly all day in the air can’t stand a draft at night! 
“In the —_ , when we return here, I’m going 
to have a bird class and a professor to take us out 
and point out the birds. 
“It’s awfully nice, my dear,” continued Mrs. 
Jenks-Smith ; “‘much easier than giving a garden- 
arty; no trouble, no fuss, managed like a Cook’s 
ur in Europe. He tells you everything you 
ag to see, so you don’t have to think, you 
now. 
“I went once this year across the river where 
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I was visiting. There were twenty ladies, in such 
becoming ou oF costumes, and such a delicious 
lunch, served quite in the woods, my dear! When 
we were eating we saw a quail! Yes, with its 
feathers on and all! Did you ever know anything 
so appropriate ? 

“We learned two other birds besides—a blue 
Jane, and the other was a red-eyed virago. I 
remembered the name as so ee because 
the bird sang or scolded, I don’t know which you 
would call it, all the time we were lunching.” 


® ¢ 
TOO PRUDENT. 


r. Davis had been out in an easterly storm 
without his rubbers, and Mrs. Davis was 
both anxious and injured. “James,” she 

said, dolorously, “you know that a lack of pru- 
dence has caused the death of many people.” 


“Too much prudence caused the death of Aunt 
Mary Davis,” said her husband, promptly, “m 
father’s aunt. Haven’t I ever told you abou 


r 
“Don’t be flippant,’’ said Mrs. Davis, severely, 
ce.” 
and Mr. Davis 
turn at looking . “My father’s 
aunt wasn’t a person to encourage flippancy even 
when she was alive. And sure! y now that she’s 
gone—but I’ll say no more, my dear, except that 
your Pn ame surprises me. 

“Aunt Mary’s husband was a druggist, and he 
invented some medicines that were su by 
him to cure all the ills that flesh is heir to. But 
unfortunately the public didn’t see it in that light, 
and when Uncle Mary—for that was what he was 
always called—died at the age of sixty-five he left 
about ten dozen large bottles of what he had 
e man who bought most of 
his stock refused to take. 

“Aunt Mary had never been sick in her life, but 
she knew X 4 had been considered by her husband 
a most nourishing medicine, and she couldn’t bear 
to see it wasted. So she be to take it. pm | 
and night, morning and night, till she had empti: 
three dozen bottles, and then all of a sudden she 
died. So you see in her case ’twas prudence that 
killed her. If she hadn’t wanted to save that 
medicine she might —”’ 

“Will you go and change your shoes?” inquired 
Mrs. Davis, in her coldest tone. 
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HE KEPT HIS VOW. 


rom an anecdote told by William Eleroy 
F Curtis in his “Yankees of the East” it may 

be inferred that the attitude of the small 
boy toward a fence is the same in Japan as in 
other countries. 


Mr. Gobel, the missionary, built himself a 
modern house on what is knewn as “The Bluff,” 
south of Yokohama, and surrounded his groun 
with the first fence that was ever built in that 
part of the world. It was made of bamboo palings, 
and the boys of the neighborhood used to annoy 
the good missionary ey by rattling sticks 
against it as they ran along the street. 

he British admiral lived just above him, and 
had a very natty Tommy Atkins for an orderly. 
He wore a little round cap on the northeast corner 
of his head, and always carried a little cane of 
rattan in his hand. One morning, having been 
sent with a message, he appeared before the 
admiral with his face bru and his uniform 
battered and torn and covered with dust. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed the admiral, in 
astonishment at the spectacle. “What has hap- 
ed to you?’’ 

your parding, sir,” replied Tommy, “but 
as I was coming along hup the ’ill a-rubbing my 
stick against the missionary’s fence, sir, ’e come 
hout in’is pajamas and said as ’ow ’e ’ad vowed 
by the grace of God to lick the ’ide off the next 
man who did that, and ’e done it, sir.’’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TIME. 


he passage of time is not likely to bring any 

new wrinkles to the brows of the two elderly 

Irish citizens of whom the New York Tribune 

tells. Out for a stroll, they paused before a jewel- 

er’s show-window in which were displayed three 

clocks recording time in various parts of the 
world. 


“°Tis odd,” said one. “In some parts of the 
earth ’tis yesterday, and other parts ’tis 
to-morrow—while the United States is the only 


place in all the world where ’tis to-day. 
“ Tis odd. ” . 


“Tis so.” , 
“Now when would be me birthday if I was in 


Paris? 

at pe is to-day?” 

“Then yez_could never have a birthday if y’ 
were over there, because your birthday comes 


ota. 
“er is odd.” 
Tis so.” 


“No doubt that’s why the population is so 
reduced in France; but it has advantages. A 
man is always as old as he is if he is born over 
there, but if he lives abroad he is a year younger 
on id b> oad countin’ he be home.” 

or Ss "7 


“Tis so.” 
* ¢ 


- SOME CHINESE ‘ AUTOGRAPHS.” 


fter the siege of Pekin, the Lotos Club of 
A New York, which has long been in the 
habit of entertaining distinguished men, 
gave a dinner for Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese 
minister at Washington. The autograph-seekers 
kept him busy between courses, and to enhance 
the value of his signature, they were unanimous 
in asking Mr. Wu to write in Chinese. 


Several of them, later in the evening, were com- 
paring his signatures as they appeared on their 
menu cards. Unfamiliar as they were with the 
Chinese script, they could see that the characters 
were not the same. Just then Chow Tsz-Chi, the 
Chinese consul, came up, and was at once asked 
what the writing meant. 

Mr. Chow hesitated a moment, and then gravely 
read these “autographs’”’ as follows: 

“What a funny, red-nosed man!” 

“How short and fat you are!” 

“An amusing, bald-headed fellow!” 


* ¢ 


STUBBS’S TIP. 


he chafing-dish supper was over, says the 
Chicago News, and Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs 
were wending their way homeward. 


“But, John,” said Mrs. Stubbs, who was feeling 
perfectly well, and consequently was sure that 
everybody should make an effort to above 
indigestion, “how do you know that Welsh rabbit 
is goin to disagree with you?” 

“T— ve inside information,’’ Stubbs returned, 
promptly but sadly. 
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IN GRANDFATHER’S HAND. 


OTES of trouble were in the mother robin’s 
voice, and when the father robin answered, 
there was one in his, too. 

“Something worries them,” thought 
Virginia, anxiously. She lifted her heavy 
little head from the pillow to get a better 
look into the branches of the great beech- 

tree. The little trimly made robin’s nest was 
still there, but something was wrong about it. 

“Tt’s the eggs!’’ Virginia cried, in distress. 
“They’re gone! ‘There isn’t one left!’ 

No wonder the robin mother lamented and the 
father robin scolded in his little sweet, shrill 
voice. 

“Oh, dear! Now what will they do? Those 
four little sky-blue eggs that they took so much 
trouble to lay! A wicked boy must ’ve climbed 
up and took ’em. I told those little birdies that 





brooks bordered with mossy rocks, sometimes 
they passed farms. Again they went through 
wood roads, or stopped on the top of some hill 
to see the country stretched out for miles before 
them. 

At last they came to Mr. Green’s pasture. It 
was about supper-time then. How sorry they 
were for the rest of the boarders sitting down to 
supper at the ordinary time in the ordinary way! 
Dorothy and her mother followed Mr. Green 
through a small yard where there was a shed. 
There were many little sheep tracks here, but 
no sheep. Mr. Green put some salt on a stone. 
“They will get this when they come here to sleep,” 
he said. Then they went across a damp pasture 
and over a little brook smelling of spearmint, and 
into another pasture where there were cows, but 
no sheep. 

“They must be up among the hills,”’ said Mr. 
Green. Then he stood still and called, “Co dake, 


wasn’t a safe place, with those easy limbs to | co dake, co dake, come dake, dake, dake !’’ 


climb up on!” 


Virginia’s little cropped head sank back | 


wearily. All summer she had lain on her 
couch at that window. Most of the time—when 


she was well enough—she had “‘made believe.” | and another. 


She had made believe words 
when the birds sang and the 


“Baa!” came from over the hill. Again he 
called, and this time there were several “baas” 
in answer. Pretty soon a sheep came into sight 
at the top of the hill; then another, and another, 
Then they came rushing down 





the hill as fast as they.could run, in a long line, 
“baaing”’ to each other and to Mr. Green, who | 
covered a great many stones with salt for them 
to eat. Five or six sometimes tried to eat from | 
the same stone, and pushed each other off like | 
rude children. This made Dorothy laugh and 
scold at them. 

Dorothy tried to coax them to eat from her 
hand as they did from Mr. Green’s, but they 
would not. “They get shy in the summer,” | 
said Mr. Green. “They don’t often see anybody | 
but me in the summer, but in the winter, when 
they are down in the barn, they are friendly | 
enough.”’ 

At last all the salt in the bag had been given | 
out, and it was time to go home. The moon | 
watched them down the hills and saw them 
safely to the farm. 

When they finally arrived there Dorothy was | 
almost too sleepy to eat her late supper, and | 
when mamma was tucking her in she said, 
sleepily, “I always supposed till to-day that 
when Mr. Green said he was going to salt the 
sheep he meant he was going to put salt on their 
tails, as people try to do with birds.” 

AGNES F. Noyes. 





NUTS TO CRACK, 
1. 


RIDDLE. 
I’m nobody, thus I’ve no value to lose; 


Behead, I’m something, the one you might choose, 


Beheaded again, in your mind you may see 
The name of a part of the land of the free. 
Behead me aga n and even a dunce 

Can see I’m the end of a puzzle at once. 


2. 

WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
Find a circular margin in a social offense. 
Find a monotonous sound in a heavy blow. 
Find a peprogeanative in a color. 
Find a British spy in part of a lathe. 
Find a border in a topic. 
Find a runner in curved ornamentation. 
Find a ship’s company in grooved cylinders. 
Find a tree in a Turkish official. —~ 
Find a droll fellow in a blacksmith’s tool. 
Find condensed vapor in intelligence. 
Find an obscure poem in dried fruit. 
Find the outcome in textures. 


3. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 
io using the same prefix in each instance change 
a winged mammal to a contest; a spasm to a dry 
sweetmeat; a construction for defense or security 
to ease of body and mind; a parent to a mark of 
punctuation; the denomination of a money to a 


| mixture of various elements; a movement in 


fencing to moderate bounds; the 
newspaper world to a surgeon’s 





crickets chirped, and she had 
made believe stories about the 
children that played in the park 
opposite. But the queerest 
“make-believe”’ of all was about 
the great stone statue in the park, 
with the outstretched hand and 
the kind, good face. Virginia 
had made believe that statue was 
her grandfather. She had never 
known any other grandfather. 

“An’ he’s just the kind I’d 
like,” she mused. “I’d like my 
grandfather to have a smile in 
his eyes, and hold out his hand 
that way, as if he were saying, 
‘Come right over here, tired 
little granddaughter, an’ let me 
rest you.’ ” 

The great stone face smiled 
at her on her “bad days” and 
made the pain a good deal easier 
to bear. And the big, kind hand 
was always held out. 

“What shall we do—do—do ?” 
wailed the robin mother, in the 
beech-tree ; or, anyway, that was 
what Virginia made believe she 
wailed. 

“I’m sorry for you—for you 
—for you,” the robin father sang 
pityingly. Then his song began 
again, cheerfully : 

“Never mind—never mind. 
Somebody’s kind. We’ll find a 
new house to-morrow.” 

It grew dark presently, and 
the nurse came to pull down 
Virginia’s shade. 

“ Good night, grandfather !” 
the little girl called, softly. 

The next day and the next— 
for six nexts—she was not well 
enough to have the curtains up 
and to make believe. She won- 
dered if the kind stone grand- 
father cared. 

But by and by, one sunny 
morning, the nurse drew the 
shade up, up, ’way up. 

How good it was! How sweet 
the park flowers smelled, and 
how the big stone grandfather 
smiled at her! Then Virginia 
made a beautiful discovery. 

Where do you suppose the 
robin mother and father had built 
their little new house? 

“They’ve built it in grand- 
father’s hand!” Virginia cried. 
“Oh, you little wise birds! You 





knew you’d be safe there!” Far, 


ELEANOR WOODBRIDGE. 
* © 


SALTING THE SHEEP. 


€ hat can Ido, mamma ?” 
“Why don’t you read 
a while?” 

Before Dorothy could answer, 
Mr. Green came round the cor- 
ner of the house and stopped at 
the piazza. “I am going up to 
the hill pasture to salt the sheep 
this afternoon,” he said. “I 
thought perhaps youand Dorothy 
would like to go.” 

“T think we should like it very 
much,” said mamma. 

“Goody !’”’ said Dorothy. 

Oh, what a beautiful ride that 
was! Up, up, up. “It seems 
as if we were going up to the 
top of the world,” said Dorothy. 
Sometimes they crossed little 
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LL the bright summer day, by the seaside, 
Phyllis and Phebe and Polly did ride 
In gilded coaches with four dashing bays, 
In jaunty phaetons behind dappled grays, 
In fairy barges and chariots drawn 
By a big dragon or beautiful swan, 


On pretty ponies and donkeys so small, 
On dromedaries and elephants tall, 


far away in the sweet land of dreams. 


Phyllis sat like a queen in a gilt car, 
Whirling around and around a bright star. 
Phoebe was galloping round the full moon, 
Driving her steeds to the same jolly tune. 
While o’er the waves little Polly did float, 
Round and around in an enchanted boat. 
And in the morning what did they do? 
They told their dreams and wished they were true. 
Then, with a laugh and a shout and a bound, 

Ran for their seats in the merry-go-round! 


Moving to magical measure and sound 
Of the gay strains in the merry-go-round. 
Never such fun in the wide world was found 
As they rode round and around and around, 
Until the houses, the trees and the ground, 
Clouds in the sky and the waves in the sea, 
Flew in a whirl with the little maids three! 
But when came evening and each one had said 
Prayers and good night 
and was snugly in bed, 
Surely you think that 
these little maids three 
Soon fell asleep,—and 
they did,—but, dear me! 
Spite of their slumber, 
serene and profound, 
On they went riding the 
merry-go-round, 
With the most wonder- 
ful music and teams, 




















bandage; common fashion to a 
chest of drawers; a pledge to 
the adjustment of a controversy ; 
relative social standing to an 
essay; a puzzling proposition to 
a musical author; solemn prayer 
to business rivalry. 


4. 
LOST COMPARISONS. 

As cold as an ------, this is a 
phrase 

One often may hear in the short 
winter days; 

As wise as a -------, a simile 
strong; 


As blue as the --- when the days 
have grown long; 

As swift as a ----, a comparison 
old; 

As round as an 
been told ; 

As sharp as a ------ , you need 
but to feel; 

And what is so slippery, say, as 
an ---? 

As deaf as a ----, is the meaning 
quite clear? 

AS flat as a ------- ,» now what 
have we here? 

If, carefully choosing, my primals 
you place, 

You'll find what is sought by the 
whole human race. 


-- we've often 


5. 
BEHEADINGS. 
_ The —- used to —— how, com- 
ing home —— from a fishing ex- 
cursion, and being —— for supper, 
he was offered a bowl of mush, 
which he —. 

The secretary will —— the re- 
port in order that we may reach 
the and cross the —— before 
sunset. 

George, when you —— you must 
pet — likeapig. I wilh not -— 





It was his —— when using — 
— to first rub with a of 
flannel, thus keeping in good 
order. 








6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first’s a long, high, narrow 
bit of land, 
My second’s ever in the fisher’s 
hand, 
And by my whole our roofs are 
made to stand. 
il. 
Upon my two I sat to one 
__ A book—'twas much discussed, 
The author’s whole was such, I 
threw 
It down with deep disgust. 
LIT. 
My first must oft my second don, 
Unwilling till my whole is gone, 
Then, free to choose, more comely 


gear 

Resolves from that time forth to 
wear. 

Vet wer discover, with surprise, 

She'll choose what once so vexed 
her eyes. 

IV. 

If my second be first at the full 
o’ the moon, 

We won’t say my whole to each 
other so soon. 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. 1. Pots, stop, tops, spot, 
post. 2. Sued, dues, used. 


2. 8 
Y 8 Y 
L E L 
I 8 L 
8 8 A 
A AE 
t BR 
REERAC TEDIUM 
I 
N F NWN 
b I F 
A E I 
N R R 
T c M 
b 


3. Sliver, silver. 

4. Man-y, wear-y, lad-y, read-y, 
earl-y, tall-y, miser-y, pit-y. 

5. Shaft, Caledonia, one, time, 
tale--Scott. 

6. 1. Snapdragon. 2. 
stone. 3. Dogma. 

7. The letter ec. 

8. Cor-o-net, par-o-quet, car- 
a-mel, pop-u-lar, car-di-nal, cor-o- 
ner, cor-po-ral, car-da-mine, car- 
pen-ter, ser-i-ous, ab-so-lution. 
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ETIREMENT OF LoRD SALISBURY.—The 
Marquis of ‘Salisbury, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, resigned his office July 11th, 
, because of failing health and 
advancing years. He is 72 
years old. He entered Parlia- 
ment at the age of 23 as a 
Conservative, and has since 
been continuously in public 
life. He has held the office of 
secretary of state for foreign 
affairs in several cabinets, and 
has been three times prime 
minister, his service in that 
capacity covering a period 
altogether of more than thirteen years. 
jor SALISBURY’s SuccEssoR.—The king 
appointed the Right Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour to succeed Lord Salisbury. Mr. Balfour, 
who is Lord Salisbury’s nephew, is 54 years old. 
He entered the House of Commons at the age of 
26; later became Lord Salis- 
bury’s private secretary at the 
foreign office; was Secretary 
for Scotland in 1886, and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland from 
1887 to 1891. In 1891-2 he 
was first Lord of the Treasury 
and the government leader in 
the House of Commons under 
Lord Salisbury; and in 1895, 
when Lord Salisbury returned 
to office, he resumed those 
duties, and has retained them to the present 
time. He is a graceful and effective speaker, is 
personally extremely popular, even among his 
political opponents, and has made several serious 
contributions to literature. 





Loro SaALissuRY. 





Hon. A. J. BALFoUR. 


(y= CABINET CHANGES.—Lord Salis- 
bury’s retirement was followed by the 
resignation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and of Earl Cadogan, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, both of whom had 
held office since the formation of Lord Salisbury’s 
third ministry. “2 
|S tqareres oF MINISTER Wvu.— Wu Ting-fang, 
for five years Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton, has been recalled by his government, in 
order that he may assist in drawing up a digest 
of such laws of the Western nations as may 
properly be adopted by China. Minister Wu 
has borne himself with tact and dignity under 
trying conditions. He is to be succeeded by 
Liang Chen Tung, one of the Chinese students 
who were educated at Yale 25 or 30 years ago, 
and now secretary of the Chinese embassy to 
the coronation of King Edward. 
HE DEFERRED CORONATION.—King Ed- 
ward was so far advanced toward recovery 
July 15th as to be able to be removed by train to 
Portsmouth, where he was carried on board the 
royal yacht, which steamed to the Isle of Wight 
and anchored in Cowes Roads. The coronation 
ceremonies, which are to be greatly abridged and 
simplified, are fixed for August 9th. 
FFAIRS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—The Presi- 
dent has directed Maj.-Gen. George W. 
Davis to relieve Major-General Chaffee of 
command in the Philippines, September 30th. 
General Chaffee is to assume command of the 
Department of the East at New York.——The 
President, in reviewing the proceedings of the 
court martial which tried Brig.-Gen. Jacob H. 
Smith, and found him guilty of conduct preju- 
dicial to military discipline in the oral orders 
which he gave to “kill and burn” in the island 
of Samar, approved the findings of the court, 
administered the admonition to which the court 
sentenced General Smith, and ordered him to be 
retired from the active list of the army. 
OVERNOR TAFT closed his negotiations at 
Rome regarding the Spanish friars and 
their lands in the Philippines July 2ist. A 
partial understanding was reached, and the 
negotiations will be resumed later through an 
apostolic delegate at Manila. 
HE CAMPANILE OF St. MARK’S, the famous 
bell-tower at Venice, collapsed July 14th, 
and fell in a heap of ruins. The tower, which 
was begun in 888 and completed in 1517, was 
the most conspicuous landmark of Venice, and 
in the early days of the republic served as a 
watch-tower, from which the approach of vessels 
could be observed. It was 42 feet wide at the 
base and 325 feet high, or one and a half times 
as high as Bunker Hill Monument. 
E FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
States for the fiscal year which closed 
June 30th was the largest on record, so far as 
merchandise imports are concerned. The ex- 
ports were smaller by $105,000,000 than those 
for the preceding year, two-thirds of the falling 
off being in corn; but with the exception of that 
year and 1900, the total of exports has never 
been surpassed. The imports and exports of 
gold nearly balanced. 
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Learn Telegraphy 


At a first-class school. Students also taught by mail. 
Book free. OBERLIN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oberlin, Ohio. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore original color 
to gray hair. Cures scalp diseases 

and hair falling. 

50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 




























Learn Bookkeeping, 


Single and Double Entry, 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women to learn the modern and up-to-date methods 
of bookkeeping as used by the business houses of 

ay, and fits you for a good paying position as 
soon as the course is completed. Do not waste your 
time and money learning the old methods, but keep 
up with the times and learn the newest and quickest 
methods, thereby doubling your salary. Any one can 
learn it within 6 to 8 weeks; thoroughly practical 
and remarkably inexpensive. We find positions, too, 
free of charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 

105 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Paint your house 
with Patron’s Sun 
Proof Paints and for- 
get all about paint- 
ing for five years— 
maybe ten. 


PitrssurGH Prats Grass Co., General Distributers 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
Parton Paint Co., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bicycles Below Gost 
: 55000 Bicycles, overstock. For 30 days 
a factory | sacrifice at less than actual 
pallens me 8.95 

se, e 
rroursieet $9.75 
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ME 2° fincr bicycle s 
\ i Wy Choice of M.S W. or Record tires 
\ eam and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Je Strongest guarantee, 
7 We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
O.D. to anyone without a cent d 
uy & allow 10 DAYS FREE T. 
fore purchase is binding. 
6500 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
; Do not! buy « bicycle until you have written 
‘or our catalorues large pho' ic 
engravings and full descriptions. —— 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 50L, CHICACO. 















to telegraphers. Big railroads write us 
every day for operators. Passes fur- 
nished to destination. Good wages. 
Every opportunity to get ahead. 


We Teach 
Telegraphy Quickly 


and send our men to excellent positions. 

Tuition is reasonable, expenses low, and 

Many students earn their board. A 

great opportunity for willing men; fifty- 

page klet tells about it. It is 
FREE. Write today. 

Your money back if we frit 
todo as our c says. 
ALENTLINES SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 

(Established 1872) 
Building, Janesville, Wis. 






















519 Jackman 
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VINE 
onc 
PNEUMATIC BICKCLE Tite 
SAVE. MONEY AND TROUBLE 
NAILS, TACKS AND GLASS WILL NOT LET THE AIR 
BE SURE TIRE IS BRANDED WITH AN. TOR IN RED OTHERS NOT GENUINE 
' HI PUNCTUREPROOF ; 














~ Sample 
sent pre- 
paid for 


The Musical Wonder 
Made of solid brass. 


2 
ENTERTAINS EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE. or at your 
For Church, Sunday-School or Home Sociabies. dealer's. 











Free illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Manufacturing 





Co.,142 W.14 St., Dept. 13,New York. 


-\ DENTS 





i UE 
ei Gum 


Is the acknowledged remedy for toothache. 
Apply to cavity or surface. Instant relief. 
Why suffer? Insist‘upon DENT’S; substi- 
tutes are worthless. All druggists,or by 
mail, 15 cents. 


C. 8S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








| “Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 
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Mauritius, Natal Cape . H.,Cuba, 


STAMPS 100, no two alike, and genuine, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, xico, etc., and an 


e 
ALBUM, for 10c. only. A splendid bargain. 
FREE. Agents 
sion. L. B. DOVER & 


wanted, com mis- 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














Origin and Treatment of 8 ring” 
it Free to address. Enclose 6 cents to Be 
tows pth mB Benoor, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
















Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c, for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
“Mother’s Free Library.” 
Free. (3a tite Bootes) 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 









is a woman’s best friend when wash-day comes 
around. It makes the clothes sweet and clean. 
Takes only half the time and half the labor of soap. 
Just follow directions on package. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 











Wear «Watch» 
(live [aclory-or Shop? 


\ = 
ee Ie VL you should have a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case in order 
* CS to protect the works and lessen the cost of repairs. The 
Boss is made of two lovers of solid gold with a layer of 
stiffening metal between. Itis better than a solid gold case 
because it is stronger and so close-fitting as to keep out gas, 
dust and dam: 


“JAS. BOSS "x" 
Watch Cases 


as the standard the world over, and 
all jewelers. The Boss is the only 
use long enough to prove by 
will outlast the 25- 
just as good.” Th 
shown is stamped in each Boss 
Consult the jeweler. Write us for booklet, 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadelphia. 
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NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. 


Swell Front 
Model 1903 





Style No. 2. 





THis CUT illustrates 
our beautiful Drop 
Head New Companion 
Sewing Machine, Model 
1903. he rich quar- 
tered oak in combina- 
tion with the Swell 
mt produces a most 
charming effect. When 
the machine is not in 
use it can be used as a 
reading or sewing table, 
being an ornament to 
any room in which it 
may be placed. For 
richness of effect, the 
New Companion, Model 
1903, wins the admira- 
tion of all who have seen 
it. For durability and 
fine sewing qualiies and 
mera] excellence, the 
ew Companion has 
firmly established its 
ee many 
years of practical service 
in Youth’s Companion 
families. 

It was our purpose to 
introduce the new Swell 
Front style in January, 
but as we have been 
fortunate in our plans, we have decided to bring it out at the present time. We are sure this will be 
appreciated by our friends who intended to purchase a sewing machine this fall. 

If you wish to know more about the New Companion Sewing Machine, you have but to drop us a 
postal card, on receipt of which we will send you an attractive, illustrated booklet containing 
detailed descriptions and illustrations of the New Companion, together with a list of attachments. 
The booklet also explains how it is possible for us to furnish you with a strictly high-grade sewing 
machine at such low prices. 

We shail also be glad to send you free several samples of work made by this machine; also a 
large number of testimonials from Companion subscribers, who have owned these machines, and 
who have had them in practical use for many years. We have no doubt that on receipt of a stamp 
any of these persons will be glad to answer questions that you may ask about their New Companion. 
Is it not worth a postal card to look into the matter ? 








We Pay the Freight. 


Style 1. Five Drawers ‘ ° $19.00. 
Style 2. Drop Head, Swell Front 21.75. 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet. ° 24.75. 
On receipt_of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT 
PAID, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 


Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, 
we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
RIFF FESFFFSTTFTTISTSSTTTTTSTFTSFFETSTSTTSFTTTFTTSSTTSTTSF 
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N A Recent Issue of The Companion it 
was stated that the great railroad bridge 
across Salt Lake—30 miles long—saved four and 
a half miles in distance. As a matter of fact, 
it saves 40 miles of mountain road with sharp 
curves and heavy grades. 
© HARNESS FATHER RHINE.—A Swiss 
engineer, Mr. Gelpke, has worked out a plan 
for putting Basel in complete water communica- 
tion with the North Sea by freight steamers on 
the Rhine. He would regulate the level of the 
river in its upper part by means of 14 dams, with 
locks, and he calculates that turbine machinery 
connected with the dams would fyrnish from 
100,000 to 150,000 horse-power to be utilized in 
factories along the stream. 
LECTRIC LIGHTS ON RAILWAY-TRAINS. 
The state railway administration in Prussia 
has just settled upon a system of electric lighting 
for trains which is attracting much attention in 
Germany. The axle-driven dynamo having been 
found objectionable because it borrows too much 
power from the locomotive, and the system of 
storage - batteries being undesirable for other 
reasons, the plan adopted is to place on the 
locomotive a steam-driven dynamo, which sup- 
plies a current to a small regulating battery 
in each car. Thus every car in a vestibuled 
train has a separate lighting system fed from 
its own accumulator, although the general supply 
comes from the generator on the locomotive. 
Each car is provided with ceiling lamps and 
reading lamps. ut 
Now AGAINST BuLLETs.—The result of 
experiments recently carried out in Norway, 
by firing Krag-Jorgensen rifles against heaps of 
snow, indicates that the schoolboys’ traditional 
winter fortifications might be rendered of great 
value in practical warfare, carried on in regions 
where snow abounds. Although the muzzle 
velocity of a Krag-Jorgensen bullet is 2,360 feet 
per second, yet it was found that a bank of 
unrammed snow arrested such projectiles at a 
depth of penetration not exceeding four feet. 
This is nearly equal to the resistance of rammed 
earth, and exceeds that of ordinary wood. 
ECULIARITIES OF NICKEL-STEEL.—Steel 
alloyed with 36 per cent. of nickel is said to 
have the smallest coefficient of expansion of 
any known metal, amounting to only one two- 
millionth for one degree Fahrenheit. For this 
reason nickel-steel has been largely adopted for 
the material of pendulum-rods in high-grade 
clocks. The change of length with rise or fall of 
temperature is so nearly imperceptible that the 
counterbalancing change in the brass bob suffices 
to compensate for it. Nigkel-steel also possesses 
a remarkable power of resisting rust. If nickel 
should ever be discovered in sufficient quantities 
greatly to reduce its cost, says a writer in 
Machinery, it would have an important influ- 
ence on future steel construction, for nickel-steel 
would generally be used. It is an interesting 
fact that nickel combined with iron is frequently 
found in meteorites. 


EW TYPE OF STEAMSHIP.—Capt. F. C. 
Ishoy, a Dane, has invented a new form 
of steamship, which he thinks will be both 
speedier and steadier than the existing type. 
He makes the hull considerably more flat than 
in the ordinary model, thus decreasing the draft. 
But his most novel device is placing the screw 
under the bottom of the vessel instead of at the 
stern. Not only will such a ship be particularly 
seaworthy, says the inventor, but, with the same 
speed, it will save 20 per cent. in consumption 
of coal. 


GE LINES ON FisH ScALes.—To tell the 
age of a tree by counting the annual rings 
of growth in its wood is a familiar experience, 
but many will be surprised to learn that a similar 
index of age is found on the scales of some fish. 
An exhibit in proof of this was recently made 
by the Marine Biological Association in London. 
The lines on the scales are more widely separated 
in that part formed during the warm season of 
the year, and the alternation of wide and narrow 
bands gives a series resembling the “annual 
rings” of a tree. 


AS ArrR-SHip HEAVIER THAN AIR.— 
Monsieur Santos-lumont, writing a descrip- 
tion of his own air-ships, points to a fact which 
may be new to the general public. Although 
he employs a balloon filled with hydrogen, yet 
his machine is so ballasted as to make its total 
weight heavier by some pounds than the weight 
of the volume of air it displaces. Consequently 
it cannot rise by the unaided effort of the spindle- 
shaped balloon. The aeronaut is able to shift 
the center of gravity, and when he wishes to 
rise he cants the forward end upward and sets 
the propeller in motion. The air-ship thus 
ascends on an inclined atmospheric plane, and 
if the propeller is stopped it descends gently 
toward the earth by its own weight. The 
inventor avers that he has thus combined the 
principles of the balloon and the aeroplane. 
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THE YOUTH’S 

COMPANION’S 
Photographic 
Contest for 1902. 





General Announcement. 


HIS will make the seventh annual 

contest and exhibition arranged by 
The Companion, and will be conducted 
on the same plan as those heretofore. 

Since The Companion’s competitions 
were begun nearly forty thousand pho- 
tographs, all by amateurs, have been 
submitted from all parts of the United 
States, in fact, from all quarters of the 
globe, and have been on exhibition. 

In this year’s contest all amateur pho- 
tographers—and only amateurs—are | 
invited to compete. Each contribution | 
will be placed on exhibition, and will 
bear the name and address of the sender. 


A Grand Award 
of $100.00 


And Six Graded Awards 


are offered for the best photographs in 
which the Auman figure is the chief point 
of interest. In making these awards, | 
consideration will be given to the picto- | 
rial and story-telling qualities of the 
photographs as well as to technical and 
artistic excellence. 





These Awards are Open to All 
Men, Women, Young People. 


NOTE. The picture taking the Grand Award 
is not eligible for any other award—therefore the 
next picture to the Grand Award in point of merit 
will receive first award in its particular class. 


- AB 


Graded Awards. 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST AWARD, Fifty Dollars. 
SECOND AWARD, Twenty-Five Dollars. 
A DIPLOMA OF HONORABLE MENTION will 
be given to each of the twenty men whose work 
is next in order of merit. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST AWARD, Fifty Dollars. 
SECOND AWARD, Twenty-Five Dollars. 
A DIPLOMA OF HONORABLE MENTION will | 
be given to each of the twenty women whose work 
is next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
FIRST AWARD, Fifty Dollars. 
SECOND AWARD, Twenty-Five Dollars. 
A DIPLOMA OF HONORABLE MENTION will 
be given to each of the twenty young peopie | 
whose work is next in order of merit. 





AAR | 
Three Special nT 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS will be given for | 
the best set of not less than six different pictures 
by the same artist. 


AWARD B. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS will be given for 
the best landscape. The landscape should be 
the chief point of interest, although figures of 
men and animals may be used as accessories. 


AWARD C. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS will be given for 
the best study from nature, showing the charac- 
teristics of flowers, vines, trees and plants. 





*,° The conditions are 
Conditions. substantially the 

same as have gov- 
erned The Companion Exhibit successfully for 
six years. Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Contributors may send any number of pictures. 
Each picture must be mounted singly. The class 
and name and address must be written on the 
back of each picture. No picture can be paid 
for or returned. 


Announcement containing de- 
tailed information will be sent 
on receipt of name and address. 


The competition will close at noon, November 
I, 1902. The exhibition opens December 1, 1902. 
Photographs should be carefully wrapped, 


sender on the outside. 
to 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


They should be addressed 








dealer’s— Coates ‘* Easy-running 


Most famous and historic institution 
in the Ohio Valley. Academy, full col- 

lege courses and State Normal School 
for training teachers. Free Tuition. Expenses low. 
Fine campus and buildings. Healthful location. 
President, GUY POTTER BENTON, Oxford, Ohio. 


The KING FLY-KILLER. 


Size, 5x18 inches. The 
e most ‘useful and effect- 
= ive contrivance of its 
kind ever invented. 

With it you can clean 

our house of flies in a 
ew minutes. It kills 
without crushing — soils 
nothing. We send them 
by mail. One for 15 cents, two for 25 cents, or one 
dozen for #1,00, prepaid. Postage or coin. We want 
Boys and Girls to sell them. Write now. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & COMPANY, Sole Mfrs., DECATUR, ILL. 


“Shearing Time” 


comes often in a family of boys, and 
every time one *shorn’ 
there’s a quarter gone. A pair of 


Coates 
Clippers 


would soon save their cost, and it’s 
just fun to operate them. Handy 
as a jack-knife and not expensive. Price them at your 


” 


MIAMI 





“NEU A 













—or send for 
lilustrated Price-List. 


| Coates Clipper Co., Box H, Worcester, Mass. 





SWEET BREATH 
WHEN COFFEE IS LEFT OFF. 

A test was made to find if just the leaving off of 
coffee alone would produce an equal condition of 
health as when coffee is left off and Postum Food 
Coffee used in its place. 

A man from Clinton, Wis., made the experiment. 
He says, “About a year ago I left off drinking 
coffee and tea and began to use Postum. For 


| several years previous my system had been in 
| wretched condition. 
| bilious tongue and foul breath, often accompanied 
| with severe 


I always had a thickly furred, 


headaches. I was troubled all the 
time with chronic constipation, so that I was 
morose in disposition, and almost discouraged, 

“At the end of the first week after making the 
change from coffee to Postum I witnessed a mar- 
velous change in myself. My once coated tongue 
cleared off, my appetite increased, breath became 
sweet and the headaches ceased entirely. One 
thing I wish to state emphatically, you have in 
Postum a virgin remedy for constipation, for I 
certainly had about the worst case ever known 
among mortals, and I am completely cured of it. 
I feel in every way like a new person. 

“During the last summer I concluded that I 
would experiment to see if the Postum kept me in 
good shape, or whether I had gotten well from 
just leaving off coffee. So I quit Postum for quite 
atime and drank cocoa and water. I found out 
before two weeks were past that something was 
wrong, and I began to get costive as of old. It 


was evident the liver was not working properly, | 
so I became convinced it was not the avoidance of | 


coffee alone that cured me, but the great value 
came from the regular use of Postum.” 
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Z25¢ 


Better than knife 
or scissors Trims 
nails nice, even, oval shape, any desired 
length. Best for removing hangnails. 
Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuta, Cleans, Files. 

Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
THE H. C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 

















In the boys’ case it is hard to 
tell which part of the stocking 
gets the most strain, but 




















PO for Boys 


have triple leg, 
where there is sure to be wear 
and lots of it. You don’t know 
what economy in boys’ stockings 
is until they wear ** Iron Clads.”’ 


25 cts. a pair. 


If your dealer does not keep “Iron Clads” 

No. 19 for Boys, send 2 ce nts for ps ir, post 

get. Four pairs for $1.00. “Iron Clad” for 
en, Women or Girls same price 


COOPER, WELLS é co., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


heel and toe, 


State size. 





























procured for babies. 





ELIZABETH ANN CHAPMAN, 


Mrs. S. D. Chapman, the mother of this little girl, writes: 


*‘ We consider Mellin’s Food the best food that can be 
Our little girl has never been sick 
aday. She always takes Mellin’s Food with a relish.”’ 


Send for a free sample of MELLIN’S FOOD for your baby. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 

ages over org t—which is the number 
1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 

Express Money-Order. YHEN NEITHER OF 

THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are req 
to register letters whenever reques 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite — 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ing money to strangers 
to renew subscrip fons. S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PERITYPHLITIS. 


ERITYPHLITIS, the malady 
that prevented the coronation 
of Edward VII., is an inflam- 
mation of the parts around the 
beginning of the large intes- 
tine, occurring as a sequel of 
appendicitis, which is inflam- 
mation of the little pig-tail-like 
pouch attached to and opening 
into this part of the bowel. 

In this country surgeons generally advise an 
operation for the removal of this inflamed and 
seemingly useless appendix before the disease 
has ulcerated through its walls and excited 
inflammation of the parts around it. In England, 
as was shown in the case of the king, the practice 
is usually to let the inflammation go on until the 
abscess has formed around the appendix, and then 
to open this abscess and let the matter out. 
Instead of interfering with nature’s work, and 
taking away the inflamed part before it has a 
chance to do any harm, they let nature do her 
share by forming the abscess and eating away the 
appendix, and then, by a more rapid and, on 
the face of it, less serious operation, they remove 
the débris and let the abscess cavity heal. 

This would be well enough and very commend- 
able if nature always worked in the right way, 
but she does not. Sometimes she bores a hole in 
the appendix too quickly, and sets up inflamma- 
tion in the general abdominal cavity before there 
has been time for the formation of the sac which 
is to limit the abscess. In such cases it would 
have been better to perform the more serious 
operation and remove the appendix before it had 
worked this irreparable mischief. 

Appendicitis, with its consecutive perityphlitis, 
may be caused by a number of conditions, such 
as the lodgment of a small seed or other insoluble 
body in the appendix; the retention and harden- 
ing of a little of the ordinary intestinal contents, 
which then act as an irritant as the seed acts; an 
ordinary catarrh of the intestine extending to the | 
lining membrane of the appendix; the poison of 
typhoid fever or of dysentery; rheumatism, or a 
new growth like cancer. The least frequent cause, 
perhaps,—contrary to popular belief,—is the lodg- 
ment of seeds in the appendix. 

The disease is very common, and few people 
have not had it more or less severely. Usually 
the attack is mild and recovery natural. When 
it is severe, operation is necessary, either early 
to cut short the appendicitis, or later to remove 
the abscess of perityphlitis; and in the interests 
of the patient the early operation is the one usually 
advised by American physicians. 
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FITTED FOR THE FUTURE. 


*€ & poor girl has an unequal chance in the race 

of life, and inability to support oneself may 
have more harmful consequences in the case of | 
a girl than in the case of a boy.” This is the | 
basis of fact upon which, a few years ago, certain | 
thoughtful Hebrews in New York City founded a 
technical school for the daughters of their own 
people. 

Two departments were organized. In the 
manual division the girls are taught sewing by 
hand and machine, dressmaking, embroidery, 
drawing, designing of lace patterns, and miilinery. 
The commercial course includes bookkeeping, 
penmanship, commercial arithmetic, typewriting, 
spelling, stenography and rhetoric. Each course 
covers a year of school work, and a great deal of 
home work is required. 

To test the practical worth of this instruction, 
the school keeps a record of the first week’s 
wages received by commercial graduates. These 
sums already aggregate twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Equally impressive is its list of manual 
graduates profitably employed, and of those who 
do all the millinery and dressmaking for their 
families. Statistics can hardly show the results 
of the training in neatness, accuracy and consider- 
ation for others upon which the school insists, yet 
no one will deny that this has value. 

In every large city there is room for private 
philanthropy to undertake a work like this. If 
the public schools teach a girl to cook and to sew, 
they do as much along this line as can fairly be 
expected. But these accomplishments alone will 
hardly fit “a daughter of the tenements” for self- 
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support, and may play a very small part in the 
future she knows she must meet. Additional 
opportunities may well be opened to her. It costs 
much less to help a girl to be useful than it 
costs the community to support a useless or 
vicious member. 

® © 


A DIFFERENT SORT OF LEATHER. 


Pennsylvania physician tells a story about his 

servant which reminds one in a vague way 

of the “ skinny-side-out and the woolly-side-in ” 

rime. He had just hired a servant who, says 

the Philadelphia Telegraph, had some of the 
“ould dart” still clinging to her boots. 


One morning he noticed his office windows were 
rather dirty, and calling Bridget, he instructed her 
to clean them before he returned. At the same 
time he told her that. he would stop and purchase 
a new chamois skin and send it home, and with 
this she was to clean the windows. 

After he had gone his rounds, he returned to his 
office. Glancing at the windows, he found them 
thickly streaked with grease. He called Bridget, 
and the following colloquy took place: 

“Bridget, didn I tell you to clean the windows ?” 


“Yes, sor. 

“And didn’t I tell you to use the new chamois?” 

“Yes, sor.” 

“Well, war use it?” 

“Sure, I did, sor.” : 

“Let me see the chamois,” said the doctor, and 
—— prompey brought it. Then for the first 
time he learned that his wife had left the house a 
—" before him, and had sent home some 

ripe. 
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DEWEY’S NEW RESPONSIBILITY. 


he boy pupils of a down-town school were 

studying the history of the war with Spain, 
says the Philadelphia Times. One boy seemed to 
have difficulty in remembering the names of some 
of the American naval commanders who were 
conspicuous in that trouble. 


“Here,” the teacher said, finally, going to her 
desk and taking out some souvenirs of the jubilee 
parade of 1899, “take these buttons home this 
afternoon, study them overnight, and tell me in 
the morning which is Schley, which is Dewey and 
which Sampson.” She handed him buttons bear- 
ing the likenesses of the three commanders, and 
the Dey took them and went home. 

In the morning the teacher called him to her 
desk and asked if he knew the names of the 
three officers. He produced two buttons, saying 
“This is Schley, and—” handing out the secon 


one—“this is Sampson. 
“ That’s right that’s right; very good! Of 
course the third is—where is the third button I 


gave you?” 

“Please, ma’am,” he replied, “me mudder took 
Dewey and sewed him on me fadder’s pants dis 
morning.” 


* 


A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING. 


A resident of West Philadelphia tells a good 
story of himself, which he held as a secret 
for many months. He was entertaining a friend 
from out of town last Christmas, when the conver- 
sation turned upon wives and their habits. The 
Philadelphia Telegraph records the outcome. 

The Philadelphian had just explained how 
eareful his wife was, and that she had a place for 
eve 


ceous Dentifrice.” 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
The only sure preventive of deposits 
(Adv. 











rything. 

“Wh ; 4 you know,” he said, “after I had 
dressed this morning and turned out the gas, I | 
found that I had forgotten a handkerchief. I 
opened the bureau drawer, and there in the | 
corner, as usual, was a pile. I took the top one, | 
and did not have to strike a match. Here is the 
handkerchief. I have not even unfolded it.” | 

He drew it out, and shaking out the folds, showed | 
his friend—the baby’s shirt. 


® © 
TRIED HARD. 


K a recent trial at Auburn, Pennsylvania, one | 
of the witnesses was a green countryman, | 
unused to the ways of the law, but quick, as it | 
proved, to understand its principles. After a) 
severe .cross-examination, says a Western paper, 
the counsel for the government paused, and then, 
putting on a look of severity, exclaimed: 


“Mr. Wilkins, has not an effort been made to 
induce you to tell a different story?” 

“A different story from what I told, sir?” 

“That is what I mean.” 

“Yes, sir; several persons have tried to get 
to tell a different story from what I have told, 
they couldn’t.” 

“Now, sir, upon 
those persons are. 

“Well, I guess you’ve tried bout as hard as any 
of them.” 


me 
but 


your oath, I wish to know who 
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A HOPELESS CASE. 


ere was a brilliant reception at the house of 
Mrs. Amory. Among the guests was a certain | 
Mr. Mackenzie, a man of grave and somewhat | 
taciturn demeanor, whom several- of the young 
ladies present had tried to engage in conversation, 
but without much success. 
One of them spoke to the hostess about him. 
“He seems to be rather uneasy and cut of place 
at a party like this,” she said. 


“Yes,” replied Mrs. Amory, with a bright smile, 
“he can’t talk anything but sense.” 
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THE MOTION PREVAILED. 


\ old town official of the city of Macon, Georgia, 

says in Short Stories that during the night of 
the earthquake disturbances of 1886 the city council 
was in session. 


When the quake shook the city hall from base- 
ment to attic the councilmen ran out, thinking the 
house would pa over. Whereupon the wa 
who kept the minutes of the meeting conclude 
his record with the Sehowlng sentence: 

“On motion of the city hall, the council 
adjourned.” 
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NOT HIS SIZE. 


ae think of it! That fellow came in and 
actually stole the clock off the mantel- 
piece.” 

“And you say your dog was in the very same 
‘oom ?”” 


“Yes, but he couldn’t do anything. Fido is only 





a watch-dog, you know.” 





Triumph Fruit-Can Wrench 








Special Notice to users of the 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush. 
The “KeEEpcLeAN” Hair 

BrusH is a triumph of sanita- 

tion. It is a revolution in hair 

brushes, and we should be glad 
to have you examine it; then 
you will use it. 

Buy one where you get your 

PROPHYLACTIC. 


Each is sold in a box for your protection. At all 
dealers. Send for booklet — mailed free. 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 


See that 
hump? 


and the 
third wire. 


Tell your tailor, 





modiste or dress- 
maker to use the 
genuine DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 


Free—witn every card of 
the DeLong Hook 
and Eye—a dozen 
Delco Invisible 
Eyes. 


DeLong Hook and Eye Co., 
Philadelphia. 




















and Child 


are suited alike with the Ferris 


Mother 


Good Sense Waist. In childhood 
oo supports the growing 

y and holds the form erect. 
In womanhood it imparts the 
truest lines of beauty and grace 
without distress or distortion. Al- 
ways soft, smooth and flexible. 
Every age and every form will 
find a 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 


WAIST 


tosuitit. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Be sure you get the 
genuine with the name in red 
letters on every waist. 

Made in shapes to fit every 
form. The Ferris Book sent free 
on request. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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HERS OATS — the Best Food 


Because —“ always fresh and sweet.” 
direct heat, it has that rich, nutlike flavor impossible to 
Because — by means of modern machinery all hulls, black specks, etc., are entirely removed, 
leaving only the broad, flaky part of the best white oats grown in America. 
Because — being perfectly cooked, the starch is converted, making it most easily digested. 


A 10-cent pacKage of Mother’s Oats is more 
healthful and will go farther than $1 worth 


Mother’s Oats Sold by Best Grocers Universally. 


Premium Pictures Free. 


Either of the above attractive pictures, size 17 x % inches, reproduced in 
the original painting il 

E for two pictures of the 
packages and four cents in stamps, sent to 


Mother’s Cook Book. 


one picture of 
Mother’s Cook Book, 
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